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SAVING BOTH SPACE AND WEIGHT 


This is a pair of General Motors series 71 
Diesel engines built side by side, delivering 
their power through a single shaft. Itis Detroit 
Diesel engineers’ answer to an urgent call fora 
lot of dependable Diesel power in a small space. 


Some of the jobs assigned the basic series 71 
power units in ‘‘Singles,’’ ‘‘Twins,’’ and 
“Quads” are among the toughest on the 
books today—powering landing craft and 
driving Army M-3, M-4 tanks and M-10 
tank destroyers. 


It takes ‘‘oomph’”’—plenty of it—to plow a 
tank through hip-deep mud, to lift it out of 


shell craters, to keep it hot after the enemy 
—to beach and extricate a landing craft 
when the breakers are running high. 

So it is easy to look ahead and see how these 
‘‘multiple’’ Diesels will take hold of the 
countless jobs of industry and perform them 
equally well—particularly where the ratio of 
power to weight or space is of prime im- 
portance. 

And remember, these ‘“Twins”’ and ‘‘Quads,”’ 
like the single sixes, share all the important 
developments which General Motors has con- 
tributed to Diesel science. 
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S¢Q UNDER THE DOME 


NO GENERAL WAGE INCREASES until Japan is beaten. Byrnes said just before he 
resigned that raises should be limited now to those industries in 
which rates have lagged behind the increases in cost-of-living. 


SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE PACIFIC war theater is still a possibility, despite 


recent step-up for Gen. MacArthur. Appointment will probably be made 
before big push against Japanese and Chinese mainlands gets underway. 


REPORTS FROM IWO JIMA indicate that mortar shells used by Japs there were bet-— 
ter than our own. Many of U. S. shells were duds, ruined by tropical 
conditions. Japs shipped in their shells broken down, assembled them 
on the spot, consequently had few duds. 


TROPICALIZATION is big job for wartime laboratories. Billions of dollars 
worth of war goods have been destroyed by fungi and bacterial action 
in the tropics. Machinery, radio equipment, even glass went haywire 
because of tropical molds and damps. "Tropicalization" is research 
chemists' term for all means used to make materials and equipment 
resist the destroying action of tropical bugs and "rots." 


STATE DEPT. WILL COOK'S-TOUR foreign delegations to San Francisco Conference 
~ all around the U. S. to demonstrate "working democracy." They'll 
visit schools, museums, libraries, national monuments. A whoopee, 
happy holiday for foreign press _correspondents. Purpose: Much "good 
will" copy in European and South American press. 


JAP ARMIES IN CHINA and Manchuria are big question-mark in Allied planning 
‘ more important, perhaps, than Tokyo government and Hirohito 
himself. Most of the rabid militarists are with these armies. They 
may keep on fighting after Tokyo asks for peace. 


BAN ON SENDING U. S. ARMS to Chinese communist government is reported to have 
been fixed by Ambassador Patrick J. Hurley, on his own responsibility, 
after he was unable to get a decision from the White House. 


FULL—EMPLOYMENT BILLS sponsored by Sen. Murray and Rep. Wright Patman (i.e., 
"60 million jobs") have drawn the fire of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. If bills go through, association execs say, 
they'll make "Russia's five-year plan look like a WPA project ona 
rainy day." The proposals, they charge, call for a planned national 
economy with power centered in the White House. Sponsors of the bill 
pooh-pooh this, say their measures are really a fact-finding approach 
toward working out a full-—employment plan. 


STATE LOTTERIES are becoming popular in Mediterranean countries. Both Iraq and 
Palestine have floated domestic bond issues this way, with percentage 
of total (2% in Iraq and 1% in Palestine) set aside as prize money. 


SOVIETS WILL WIN "the battle of the peace" in Germany, observers report, de- 
spite current German fear of USSR. Soviets didn't massbomb eastern 
Germany. Hence reconstruction problems won't be so great there as in 
areas razed by Allies in West Germany. Furthermore, East Germany 
has best farm lands, so will have quicker access to full food sup- 
plies. Belief is that Soviet will employ set-up similar to Free 
Germany Committee to rally Germans to a Soviet-—controlled government. 


MEAT PACKERS are investigating the market possibilities in wholesaling quick- 
freeze cooked meats postwar. Argentina got around hoof—and-mouth 
ban on beef by marketing quick-frozen roast beef here, from 1940 on. 

JEEP SETBACK comes from a study just released by the U. S. Department of Com- 


merce. It sniffs at the idea of using the jeep as a substitute for 
tractors in the postwar, feels that its principal use will be as a 


utility carry-all on farms. 
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A MESSAGE TO 
AMERICA ABOUT 
AMERICAN SOIL 


HE SOIL is the very foundation of 

American prosperity and progress. 
Our independence and our opportu- 
nities are deeply rooted in it. 

For years, people thought our soil was 
inexhaustible. New land was plentiful. 
New farms could be carved out of the 
wilderness cheaper and easier than old 
farms could be maintained. So when a 
farm lost its fertility, the farmer and his 
family simply moved to a new piece 
of land. 

Today, it is a different story. Most 
of the good land has been cleared and 
is being farmed. When a farm loses its 
productive capacity, there may not be 
any place to move. And the nation’s 
supply of food and fiber is reduced. 
That is why soil conservation has 
become so vitally important. 


More than one hundred million 
acres of land have~been seriously 
damaged by wind, water erosion, 
incorrect farming practices and other 
causes. Each year millions of acres 
more are being damaged, some beyond 
redemption. 


Soil conservation methods are 
efficient, effective and easy to practice. 
Contour farming, terracing, strip- 
cropping, fertilizing and crop rotation 
are the principal methods used. Every 
farmer can get complete information 
and specific recommendations from his 
local Soil Conservation Service Repre- 
sentative, his County Agricultural 


Agent or his Vocational Agriculture 
Teacher. The land that each farmer 
cultivates is a national heritage. It 
should be passed on to the next 
generation better than it came to him. 
That is a trust which each man assumes 
when he makes his living from the soil. 


Firestone believes that soil conserva- 
tion is fundamental to the welfare of 
our country and its people. We believe 
soil conservation is everybody’s 
business. That is why we aré conduct- 
ing extensive experiments on the 
141-year-old Firestone Homestead 
Farm near Columbiana, Ohio, where 
our founder, Harvey S. Firestone, was 
born. That is why we are sponsoring 
soil conservation contests through the 
4-H Clubs, cooperating with the Future 
Farmers of America and promoting the 
exchange of ideas through the Firestone 
Champion Farmers Association. 


We have also recently published a 
new booklet on soil conservation 
entitled, “Our Native Land, a Trust to 
Keep,” which you may obtain without 
cost. Simply send your request to the 
Firestone Farm Service Bureau, Akron, 
Ohio. I feel sure that you will find this 


. booklet interesting and instructive. 


Sal. lletiae 


Chairman 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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THE NATION 


Volunteers 


Senators talk of dropping the draft 
May 15, relying thereafter on en- 
listments by |8-year-olds 


Anticipating an early V-E Day, some 
Senators wondered whether voluntary en- 
listments couldn’t, substitute for the draft. 

This possibility will be raised when 
the Selective Service Act, which expires 
May 15, comes before the Senate for re- 
The House has voted one year’s 
extension, 

Some Senators believe that with Ger- 
many’s collapse there will be a decided 
drop in military replacement needs. The 
Navy has already cut its May induction 
program 50%. Draft replacements, some 
argue, could be filled by volunteers from 
the 100,000 youths reaching 18 each 
month, Should volunteers fall short, the 
draft act could be quickly renewed. 

Marking Time. Even if revived, the 
Selective Service Act may be clipped. A 
nonpartisan group of Senators wants to 
forbid use of men under 19 in “actual 
combat service” until they have had six 
months’ training. 

Indicative of Senate thinking was its 
smashing defeat of the compromise “work 
or fight” bill (PATHFINDER, Apr. 9) which 
just about scotched whatever chance the 
House-passed nurse-draft bill had of win- 
ning Senate approval, 

Both draft bills must stand by until 





the Senate deals with the controversial 
U.S.-Mexico water treaty. To speed up 
debate on this hot potato, the Senate has 
been meeting an hour earlier daily (11 
a.m. instead of noon). 

Meanwhile, without dissent, the Sen- 
ate confirmed Fred M. Vinson as Director 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 
Mentioned for Vinson’s previous post as 
Federal Loan Administrator were Budget 
Director H. D. Smith, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice W. O. Douglas, and ex-chief of the War 
Production Board Donald M, Nelson, 


Food for Peace 


World peace may hinge on U. S. food 
for starving Europeans, Howard R. Tolley, 
Chief of U. S. Agriculture Department’s 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, told 
the Academy of Political Science meeting 
in New York. 

“Hungry people don’t tend to be wise 
or even-tempered,” Tolley warned. “Often 
they aren't even reasonable. Hungry peo- 
ple aren’t likely to build durable political 
institutions or to plan and turn out ade- 
quate industrial production.” : 

Predicting epidemics of disease 
among hunger-weakened peoples in war- 
tern areas unless relief authorities bear 
down with emergency measures, the 
United Natjons Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration reported war-end prob- 
lems of bad housing, destroyed sanitation 
facilities, and floating populations make 


outlook “darker in several ways than 1918.” 

“All the common infectious diseases 
have doubled or trebled in~ Europe,” 
UNRRA declared. “Greatest immediate 
threat is louse-born typhus, centering in 
eastern Europe. Recent increases make 
it the most serious epidemic of this war.” 


Rolling Along 


Army engineers, watching the lower 
Mississippi soar to its highest point since 
1927, prepared to blast open the Mor- 
ganza floodway for the first time since 
it was built in 1939 as part of the Mis- 
sissippi flood control project. 

Opening the Morganza gates would 
flood a Louisiana area 15 miles wide, 90 
miles long west of the river, and safe- 
guard the New Orleans region. 

On the raging river’s other side, en- 
gineers opened all 350 bays of the Bonnet 
Carre spillway to hold the level at New 
Orleans below flood stage. 

Damage mounted from Iowa to Lou- 
isiana. Thousands of families fled from 
homes in Louisiana’s Red River Valley. 
Army assault boats, Navy planes, helicop- 
ters helped move refugees to tent colonies. 


Debts to Mars 


American war costs in lives and dol- 
lars hit new peaks, Combined Army and 
Navy casualties reached 892,909, Dollar 
expenditures during March zoomed to 
$8,246 million, 

Since Pearl Harbor, the Army has 
lost 798,383 in dead, missing, wounded 
and captured, reported Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson. Navy casualties were 
94,526. 

Government spending last month to- 


International 


WEATHER FREAKS meant disastrous floods in the South, snow up to 18 inches in parts of the Middle-west and wind up to 60-miles-on-hour veloc- 


ity in Chicago and Central West. 
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taled $9,433 million (May of 1944 had 
been néxt most costly month—$8,625 
millions spent). As the national debt 
passed the $235 billion mark, the Budget 
Bureau estimated war costs for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, at $88 billion. 

This, said Under Secretary of the 
Treasury Daniel W. Bell, means more 
war bonds, 


One for Us 


It now appears that the U.S. will 
not ask for three World Assembly votes, 
together with Russia, as agreed secretly 
at Yalta (PATHFINDER, Apr. 9). 

If Russia still insists on two extra 
votes, she will have to lay her case before 
the United Nations’ Security conclave in 
San Francisco April 25. Should the 
USSR do so, we are pledged to support 
the request. 

That is the latest stand on the issue 
as announced by Secretary of State Stet- 
tinius, named temporary president of the 
conference. He denied rumors the confab 
would be postponed, expressed hope Po- 
land would form a new government in 
time to attend, 

Meanwhile, John Foster Dulles, Gov. 
Dewey’s would-be choice for Secretary of 
State, accepted an invitation to serve as 
an adviser to the American delegation. 
The conference will cost U.S.. taxpayers 
$500,000 to $900,000, enough to run the 
war three to five minutes. 


Global Business 


World trade equality will keep the 
peace. That was Secretary of State Stet- 
tinius’ word to the nation in calling for 
postwar economic unity on an internation- 
al basis, 

To accomplish this, Stettinius said, 
U.S. must do its part in lowering trade 
barriers (tariffs); help establish interna- 
tional credit and monetary stabilization 
machinery (Bretton Woods agreement) ; 
join in commodity agreements (disposal 
plans for farm product surpluses, possibly 





e Acme 
YOUNGEST DELEGATE fo Frisco confab is 
Abdullah Alizera, 23, for Arabia. He is shown 

with his wife. 


also crop control programs such as the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration) ; 
control cartels. 

Only by these means would U.S. be 
able to export $10 billion worth of goods 
annually, needed, he said, if we are to 
supply 60 million jobs. (In prewar years 
our exports averaged $5 billion annually.) 

Economic discussions such as these 
will play a big part in the San Francisco 
Security conference. In addition the Ad- 
ministration plans to call an international 
conference on world trade within the 
year to go further into the subject. 


Jobless 


Unemployment trouble beset seven 
cities where cutbacks in small arms ammu- 
nition production threw thousands out of 
work, 

This was among the first home front 
labor echoes of military progress abroad. 
Cities affected by the Army’s lower re- 
quirements were: Independence, Mo., St. 
Louis, the Twin Cities, Minn., Bridge- 
port, and New Haven, Conn.; Des Moines, 
Iowa; East Alton, Ill. 


Cars, Refrigerators 


Approach of VE-Day set factories to 
thumbing reconversion plans again, but 
War Production Board Chairman Krug 
warned reconversion will be “gradual,” 
consumers won't get a great volume of 
automobiles, washing machines, refrigera- 
tors, other new goods for a year. 

Only then, Krug said, will civilian 
goods production hit the 1939 rate. Raw 
materials will be channeled first for rail- 
road and public utility equipment, oil- 
drilling tools and farm machinery. 

Appointment of Henry P. Wilson, 
director of WPB’s aircraft division, to 
aid reconversion of the autonrobile indus- 
try hinted early auto production, but 
Krug said no new cars would be approved 
“until after the German collapse and may- 
be for sometime after that.” Only 5,000 
new 1942 cars are left for civilians. 


Few Veteran Loans 


Veterans are having a tough time get- 
ting loans to buy homes, farms or to go 
into business. Banks, lending agencies 
and the Veterans Administration turn 
down applications right and left. Of 1,- 
700,000 veterans discharged, only 2,400 
have managed to get home loans, 50 got 
business loans and 18 got farm loans. 

The home loan regulation is the big- 
gest dud. Inflated prices is the main 
drawback. If a veteran can’t find a house 
at a “reasonable” price, he can’t get the 
loan. The G.I. bill guarantees half of the 
loan up to $2,000, but houses that sold for 
$4,000 before the war now cost $8,000 
and $10,000, 

Another factor is risk. Banks find that 
veterans who can’t afford a down-payment 
also can’t afford the high monthly pay- 
ments required to pay out the loan in 20 
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HOME AGAIN. Stuart R. Barnett, home from 


Jap prison camp, gets royal welcome. 





years. Also real estate agents prefer to 
sell to ready buyers; G.I. deals involve 
too much paper work, risk of rejection. 


More War Housing 


Construction of 22,000 more dwell- 
ings for war workers is permitted in legis- 
lation, signed by the President, increasing 
by $100 million the amount of private 
war housing mortgages which may be in- 
sured under the National Housing Act. 

Approximately 340,000 housing units 
have already been built and occupied, or 
are being constructed, with the original 
mortgage insurance limit of $1.7 billion. 


Miners’ Wants 


The chairman opened the glass doors, 
grinned to reporters. At last the soft coal 
wage conference between miners and op- 
erators in Washington’s swanky Shoreham 
Hotel was getting places. “We believe an 
agreement will be reached and a contract 
signed and negotiated,” he said. 

Behind this good news were days of 
gloom. The operators had: threatened to 
break off the conferences. United Mine 
Workers, Boss John L. Lewis ordered his 
men back to work during April, but 40,000 
stayed home, and blast furnaces shut down 
for lack of coal. 

In some areas roving pickets pre- 
vented miners from returning; in others 
UMW Vice President John O’Leary ac- 
cused operators of discouraging a return 
because “they don’t want to pay retro- 
active wages” (PATHFINDER, April 9). 
Then the U. S. threatened to seize the 
mines unless production was resumed. 

Hard coal operators were face-to-face 
with the same shaggy-eyebrowed Mr. 
Lewis and the same contract trouble their 
fellow soft coal operators were wrestling 
with. UMW listed 30 demands to replace 
their contract ending April 30 (25% more 
pay for 72,000 miners, 10 cents-a-ton 
royalty, severance pay for suspensions, 
dismissals and layoffs). 
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Week at Home 


East: On Mar. 1, U.S. had sold 
$105,495,000 worth of surplus property. 
Original cost: $161,051,000. 

Army engineers killed plans to build 
14 power dams on the Potomac and Shen- 
andoah rivers (PATHFINDER, Apr. 9). 

A New York electrical union (CIO) 
expelled six members, fined eight others 
for slowing down shell production. 

Salary of Harry Hopkins, FDR ad- 
viser, has been boosted from $10,000 to 
$15,000. Press Secretary Daniels said 15% 
limit on wage increases didn’t apply. 

West: In San Francisco bigamist 
Francis Van Wie, 58, 12 times married 
car conductor, got 30 years in prison. 

Nine Hollywood movie studios fired 
10,000 striking workers who refused to 
return to work. 

Goal of a Los Angeles movement is 
to make Gen. George S. Patton’s San 
Marino, Cal., birthplace an_ historical 
monument, 

Arriving in San Francisco after long 
years in Philippine Jap prison camp were 
363 Americans. 

South: War Manpower Chief Paul V. 
McNutt in Chattanooga, Tenn., called for 
“extermination of the Japanese in toto.” 

Memphis, Tenn., barred the movie 
Brewster's Millions because it showed 
“too much social equality (between Ne- 
groes and whites) and racial mixture.” 

Midwest: Falls City, Neb., mystery: 
$8,800 worth of butter disappeared en 
route to Boston by truck. Neither truck 
nor driver was immediately reported. 

Illinois budget commission approved 
$10 million in state mioney for slum clear- 
ance, to be matched by an equal sum 
from Chicago and downstate cities. 

The war has brought America “a 
hysteria of secrecy,” which should be 
abolished when Nazis are beaten, SWPC 
chairman Maverick said at Chicago. 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE 





Babies’ Night Out 


The National Pres§ club, following an 
old custom, called in the baby Senators 
of the 79th Congress and “indoctrinated” 
them at another of its famous gag-and- 
fun shows. Two hours of horseplay in- 
cluded a fake broadcast, a lecture by Sen. 
A. W. (Dear Alben) Barkley and im- 
promptu skits by the victims. 

Ten of the 17 freshmen showed up, 
all performed goodnaturedly. 

Sen. Barkley’s “Do’s and Don’ts for 
New Senators” was a classic. Highlight: 
“When you get a letter from the White 
House addressed to you by your first name 
—brother, duck!” 

Specialties included a guitar rendition 








Press Association 


SHOW STOPPERS: Idaho's Taylors sing and jig at Press Club shindig for freshmen Senotors. 


of The Battle of Sevastopol by Sen. For- 
rest Donnell, a recitation by Sen. Alex 
Smith, and a brave try at Sweet Adeline 
by Sens. Donnell, Leverett Saltonstall, 
Frank Briggs and Brian McMahon. 

Super-dooper ending for the show was 
provided by Sen. Glen Taylor, cowboy- 
trouper from Idaho, who brought out his 
wife, Dora, and son, Arod (Dora back- 
wards) for a yodeling number punctuated 
by a jig step and a fast finish. For an 
encore they sang at the same time and in 
close harmony—/?’s a Long Way to Tip- 
perary (Arod), Three Blind Mice (Dora), 
and My Wild Irish Rose (Glen). 


Lonesome Cawnbread 


While most sections hollered for beef, 
South Carolina sent its delegation in Con- 
gress scurrying to the War Food Adminis- 
tration with an outcry for more salt pork, 
or fatback. 

Salt pork, it seems, is the staple item 
down that way for seasoning spring vege- 
tables. Furthermore, cotton farmers and 
their field hands crave it along with grits 
and gravy for its staying qualities. 

“They'd rather have it than ham,” 
said Rep. John L. McMillan, of Florence, 
on the House Agriculture committee. 

South Carolina’s trouble was it could 
not get enough fatback shipped in to meet 
current needs and it was too hot to kill 
hogs and put up méat at home. When the 
shortage became acute the legislature pe- 
titioned Washington for relief. 

Food Administrator Marvin Jones was 
sympathetic in a letter to the South Caro- 
lina members but he didn’t hold out much 
hope for immediate improvement. 


Salt for Oxen 


Streamlining Congress is not just a 
matter of cutting out excess committees 
and tightening procedure, Rep. Mike Mon- 
roney of Oklahoma, told a committee 
studying the subject. It also means shak- 
ing cobwebs out of Congressional thinking. 


For example, he said, until the pres- 
ent war started, the War Department’s 
appropriation bill regularly carried an item 
for “salting the oxen.’’ That was appli- 
cable to the days when ox teams were 
used at military posts, but the language 
of the law persisted right down to the 
day of amphibious tanks. 

“Let’s quit thinking in terms of salt- 
ing the oxen and really modernize our 
legislative house,” Monroney said. 


Over-age Film 


A huge surplus of photographic film 
being dumped by Army and Navy is caus- 
ing a bitter fight. Manufacturers want the 
government to scrap some 12 million 
square feet of this “over-age” stock. But 
Treasury’s Procurement Division, handling 
the disposal job, thinks the old film still 
has some value and should be turned into 
trade channels. , 

R. J. Wilkinson, Jackson, Mich., 
executive of a dealers’ trade group, has 
asked Congress to take a hand. His claim 
is that the stock’s safety date expired 
months ago and that its sale to the public 
would be unfair. 

On the other hand, S. S. Fretz, of the 
photographic section at Procurement, says 
the government “will give full protection 
to the public” in marketing the film. The 
sale plan, he adds, is supported by a ma- 
jority of the trade. 


“Surplus” Property Board 


Oddly, the Surplus Property Board 
set up by Congress last fall to dispose of 
war surpluses is virtually surplus itself. 

It hasn’t any operating money and it’s 
just sitting in Washington with a skeleton 
staff twiddling its thumbs. 

This situation wasn’t thoroughly aired 
till a $15 million item for surplus prop- 
erty activities of the Procurement Divi- 
sion, Treasury Department, came up in 
the Senate. Here are the facts: 

Procurement and_ other government 
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agencies may sell excess property without 
reference to the Surplus Property Board 
unless they declare such property “war 
surplus.” 

The Surplus Property Board, headed 
by ex-Sem Guy M. Gillette, has only 
about 60° employes, mainly the personal 
staffs of the three Board members. It has 
no regional offices, maintains only sketchi- 
est touch with other government agencies. 

To date, the Board, which operates 
in the framework of the’ Office of War 
Mobilization, has received an allocation of 
only $982,000. No expansion is possible, 
its officials say, till OWM gives the go- 
ahead and Congress provides more money. 

In view of these facts, the Senate 
hesitated but finally passed the Procure- 
ment appropriation. At the same time, in- 
fluential senators indicated they would 
press for an amendment to strengthen the 
Surplus Property Board. This attitude 
was based on the belief that war's end will 
leave surpluses on hand worth from $50 
to $100 billion (Sen. Murray’s small busi- 
ness committee estimated it at $103 billion 
last year). That would be one-sixth to 
one-third of the total national debt, as- 
suming the debt will soon be $300 billion. 


Path Beater 


Maybe this could happen only in jam- 
happy Washington. 

Anyway, a perspiring little man 
boarded a crowded bus at the rush hour 
carrying a bass drum—with traps. There 
was standing room in the rear but as usual 
the front was packed. The drummer 
couldn’t budge. 

“Look, folks,” he said, “you can move 
back or not, I’m bringing this drum 
through and I’m gonna beat it the entire 
route.” They moved. 


Strain on Congress 


Rep. John M. Vorys, Republican law- 
yer from Columbus, Ohio, took a long 
look at the $10,000 prize offered by Col- 
lier’s to the Senator and the Representa- 
tive with the best record of national serv- 
ice this year. 

Somehow, the idea of an award for 
a member of Congress didn’t sit just right 
with him. Finally he came up with an 
answer, inserted it in The Congressional 
Record. 

“It might be a violation of the law,” 
he said. 

He referred to a section of the United 
States code prohibiting members, of Con- 
gress from accepting gratuities. In any 
event, Vorys argued, acceptance of such a 
prize wouldn’t jibe with “our best tradi- 
tions” and would set a “very bad prece- 
dent.” Furthermore, he warned, if others 
should begin to offer prizes to Congress- 
men it would be only human for members 
to try to enact laws that would help them 
win, 

The Washington office of Collier’s 
was astonished. They regarded their offer 
simply as a sort of “Nobel prize” for out- 


standing service in Congress, had no idea 
that it might put a strain on human na- 
ture. Alternative considered: Changing the 
cash prize to a four-year scholarship to be 
awarded by each winner to a deserving 
youth. 
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Hot Dog History 


This week the first 
1945 season will curve out from the 
grandstand of major league ballparks. 
Then salesmen in the hot dog trade will 
reach for pentils. Their busy time is ahead. 

This all-American food was born 
commercially at Coney Island, N.Y., 
when Abe Feltman began to sell the first 
‘xed hot Coneys.’ They weren't lolling 
inside a bun, either. Vendors furnished 
white gloves for eating. 

Then, one blustery spring afternoon 
in 1900 Harry Erasmus Mozely Augustine 
Stevens bought frankfurters to replace the 
ice cream cones his hawkers couldn't get 
rid of at New York’s Polo Grounds, He 
steamed them, wrapped them in buns, told 
his hawkers to peddle them through the 
stands as “red hot dachshund sausages.” 
Tad Dorgan, a sports cartoonist, short- 
ened the title to “hot dogs.” Coney Island, 
for years, forbade this name; they wanted 
no “dog” connection with their weiners. 

Hot dog’s immediate ancestors were 
weinerwurst and frankfurters (pork-and- 
beef, smoked) from Germany, but ancient 
Greeks munched a kind of hot dog while 
watching Aeschalus plays at the ampht 
theater. 

Adolph Gobel, a German who made a 
hot dog fortune in Brooklyn, dreamed up 
the skinless variety, probably put up first 
hot dog roadstands. (Long ago Scarsdale, 
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N.Y., raised a ruckus over his emporium. 
Gobel’s Americanized reaction: To offer 
$10,000 for a design that would suit the 
town.) The tiny chapel where Gobel is 
buried at Clinton Point, N.J., is, his- 
torically, a memorial to the rise of the 
hot dog. 


Liquid Asset 


Back in December, 1943, Mrs. Daniel 
Storck, Wellsburg, W. Va., should have 
received an allotment check from her 
Army lieutenant son. None came. She 
waited a few months, got a duplicate from 
the government. 

Last week the first check arrived. 
Children splashing along the Ohio river 
at Buena Vista, O., had seen a bit of 
paper floating. It was Mrs. Storck’s check, 
dated Jan. 1, 1944, still legible, and 326 
miles downstream. How it got there was 
a mystery. 


Horns, Tail, Moo 


Each month 135.000 worried, fresh- 
hatched G.I.’s queue up in bare rooms. 
“Next!” the doctor says. Three jabs 
from “the hook’—and the fighters are 
proof against tetanus, typhoid, smallpox. 

They can be inoculated against ty- 
phus, yellow fever, bubonic plague, chol- 
era and diphtheria just as quickly. It’s 
casual today—but vaccination was a fight- 
ing issue not so long ago. 

Smallpox was something most evervy- 
body caught till the early 1800's. Only 
preventive was a light dose of the dis- 
ease, administered with ritual, Patients 
went light on meat,’ fish, liquids for nine 
days before; took frequent powders (calo- 
mel, emetic tartar and crab claw) during 
and after. 

But during one epidemic in Boston, a 
sixth of the people died of the induced 
disease; another sixth of the disease itself. 

In Boston, in 1799, Dr. Benjamin 
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HOT DOGS in their natural setting—in the hands of fans at a modern baseball pork today. 
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Waterhouse heard people given “cowpox”’ 
by an English doctor, Edward Jenner, were 
immune to smallpox. Next year he ob- 
tained “matter” from a cowpox sore, tried 
it on his family, It worked, and he began 
to write letters. “If key men in the coun- 
try press this discovery,” he wrote, “small- 
pox will become a memory.” 

Scandal. Thomas Jefferson was such 
a key man. He, his children, wards and 
friends were inoculated. Once, at Monti- 
cello Jefferson inoculated 200 people with 
threads dipped into cowpox sores. In 1802 
Chief Little Turtle brought a delegation 
to the Capitol, went away with the Presi- 
dential vaccination. Next year Jefferson 
instructed his secretary Capt. Meriwether 
Lewis, to spread the gospel on his north- 
west expedition (Lewis & Clark). 

But both Jefferson and Waterhouse 
made enemies. Some swore bovine :traits 
would develop from this “filthy” injection 
—horns, tail, moo. Physicians were jeal- 
ous. “Radical innovators,” they muttered. 
Philadelphia's leading M.D. denounced it. 
“Dangerous radicals.’”’ Careless vaccina- 
tion by converts caused epidemics of the 
real disease. The scandal nearly ruined 
Waterhouse, seared Jefferson. At last 
Waterhouse requested an official investi- 
gation, and truth won. The casualness of 
G.I.’s “shot in the arm” was on the way. 


Snake Snackers 


The Ancient Order of Snake Snackers 
met recently in Jacumba, Calif., to cele- 


brate the birthday of Happy Sharp, 
founder. Dinner featured rattlesnake cro- 
quettes, “sweeter than chicken, with 


flavor of tuna.” 

First “snackers,” 20 years ago, were 
a band of men prospecting the barrens of 
eastern San Diego county. Rations gone, 
they were starving. Then a luckless rattler 
happened by, got himself shot by Happy, 
cooked over the campfire. Snake meat 
was repellent, but so was starvation. The 
men ate, looked at each other, smacked 
their lips, went gunning for more snacks. 
And the Ancient Order of Snake Snackers 
was born. 

From time to time the group gets to- 
gether for a snake-chow. What members 
do the rest of the year, say regulations of 
the Order, is nobody’s business. 


Aerial Wiring 

Mountains, jungles, even enemy ter- 
ritory are no longer obstacles to wire- 
stringing outfits of the Army Signal Corps. 
They have developed a new kind of coil 
and dispenser which can be attached to 
airplanes, strings telephone wire at plane 
speeds up to 110 miles an hour. Com- 
pactness of the dispensers makes it possi- 
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PLANE THROWS PARACHUTE carrying one 


end of wire; other end five miles later. 


ble for a plane to lay two continuous five- 
mile circuits over inaccessible locations. 

Another advantage: The dispenser 
operates at such high speed, bazookas can 
shoot wire from it through no-man’s land 
to contact isolated units. Weighing 25 
lbs., the dispenser contains 3,300 ft. of 
assault wire, operates silently. 


Radar and Birds 


Radar may help scientists determine 
the height and speed of flight of good- 
sized migrant birds. 

Prof. Maurice Brooks, West Virginia 
University, writing in Science, said radar 
equipment aboard naval ships has indi- 
cated the presence of albatrosses and man- 
o’-war birds two to four miles distant. 

Brooks has selected a West Virginia 
mountain top for studying bird flight by 
radar when equipment becomes available. 


Bottle Detective 


Better than human is the record of a 


_photo-electric crack-detector developed by 


General Electric to inspect glass bottles 
and jars. Girl inspectors used to miss two 
out of every 100 faulty containers. But 
the robot detective examines a bottle a 
second, spots flaws barely visible to the 
naked eye, and discards imperfect ones. 

How it works: Flickering light beams 
caused by the slightest irregularity react 
on the sensitive photo tube, set up a 
stimulus which ejects the faulty bottle. 
Result: No food spoilage from imperfect 
glass jars and bottles. 


Babel Breaker 


To prevent science’s becoming Babel 
after the war, the world’s researchers 
should make English an international sci- 
entific language, said Wabash College’s 
Duane Roller. 

“As scientific activities spread,” he 
warned, in Science magazine, “more and 
more research workers will be trained in 
Russia, Latin America, China, and Japan 
—and we may find ourselves cut off from 
one another by language barriers. To 
safeguard the international character of 
science, we must immediately take steps 
to get an auxiliary world language.” 

English, he said, is “the one language 
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that can be gotten into fairly general use 
almost immediately. All abstracts of tech- 
nical papers should from now on be writ- 
ten in Basic English.” 


Wonder Tire 


Drivers of Army “ducks” (amphi- 
bious trucks) can now change the air pres- 
sure on their tires by means of an auto- 
matic sealed ball bearing gadget attached 
to each wheel and operated by the driver. 
The device lets air out of the tire when 
the truck hits mud, sand, snow—inflates 
jt from a tank of compressed air when the 
“duck” is on hard-surface roads. 

If a tire gets a bullet hole, full pres- 
sure will hold it up until the “duck” 
reaches a place where the tire can be 
changed, 


Talented Sprinkler 


A lawn sprinkler that puts water 
where you want it is the invention of Ed- 
ward W. Ketjen, Milwaukee. 

Half-moon in shape, seven inches 
high, 24 inches thick, the sprinkler can 
wet any size lawn from 3 x 3 ft. to 40 x 
15 ft. from the same spot, can throw a 
convex or concave spray in a 160-degree 
arc. Other adjustments control the spread. 


Hot Tip 


The lighted end of a cigaret glows at 
1.200 to 1,325 degrees Fahrenheit—hotter 
than the melting point of aluminum or 
magnesium. But smokers’ lips don’t burn, 
said A. H. Arnold, General Electric re- 
searcher, because the fibrous, air-spaced 
tobaccg insulates the heat. 
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POCKET RECORDER weighs 3 /bs., records on 
wire by battery-powered motor which is trans- 
ferred to a standard recorder for playback. 
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WEARERS 









How YOU Can Avoid 


| DENTURE BREATH 


Don’tthink Janet doesn’t love you, Mother. 
But how can she love your DENTURE 
BREATH? Avoid offending. Don’t brush 
a plate or bridge with ordinary cleansers 
that scratch it. Scratches collect food and 
film, causing DENTURE BREATH. 


SOAK DENTURES IN POLIDENT DAILY 


/ It's Easy! Mm eOliila a 
/ F f NO 
BRUSHING 





What's more ... brushing with ordinary 
tooth pastes, tooth powders or soaps, often 
wears down the delicate fitting ridges on 


your plate. With worn-down ridges, of 
course, your plate may loosen. There’s no 
brushing—so no such danger with Polident 
—and soaking is so easy, so sure. 





Later—No offensive Denture Breath now. 
Mother’s one of delighted millions who find 
Polident the easy way to keep dental plates 
and bridges sparkling clean, odor-free. If 
you wear a denture, play safe. Use Polident 
daily to help maintain its original natural 
appearance. Costs less than 1¢ a day. All 
drug counters; 30¢, 60¢. 


de POLIDENT + 
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Where the Housewife Rules the Roast 


Detroit housewives rode across the 
river bridge to Windsor, Ont., to buy 
at rationless butcher shops. Across the 
U. S., news reports brought official 
confirmation of a condition that had 
been obvious to most shoppers for a 
long, long time: There will be less food 
in the U. S. this year than there has 
been since Pearl Harbor. The Senate 
moved ponderously toward an official 
investigation of rationing. 

Up in Canada, there is no scarcity 
of meat at all. More than that, there is 
no points system. The Canadian house- 
wife rules her roasts . . . does it well. 

Canada’s wartime food problems 
have been solved, Ottawa officials say, 
by two basic factors: (1) good distri- 
bution and (2) a single control agency. 
Within a month after declaration of 
war in 1939, the Canadian government 
set up an over-all control of prices and 
distribution. (The U. S. government 
waited until 10 months after Pearl 
Harbor before establishing controls.) 

One Agency. Civilian supply and 
distribution, as well as rationing, were 
placed in the hands of a single agency, 
the Wartime Prices Trade Board. (The 
U, S. divided this authority between 
two agencies, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the War Food Ad- 
ministration.) This board set about de- 
veloping a policy of minimum control 
over the consumer, and decided to get 
along without the confusing points sys- 
tem that the U. S. was to adopt later 
from Great Britain. Then, acting on 
the belief that consumer demand cre- 


ates sudden shortages and spurts in~ 


prices, Canada gave housewives a 


major role in the activities of the 
board. A consumers’ branch was estab- 
lished. Managed and administered en- 





tirely by women, it set about to edu- 
cate the public in support of price and 
supply control. Radio serials, with true 
“soap opera”’ love interest, were “plot- 
ted” around food supply problems. 

Over on the production end, the 
Dominion Government encourages 
farmers and ranchers through payment 
of subsidies and bonuses. Between 1939 
and 1944, the Government has paid 
more than $316 million in bonuses to 
farmers. The Prices Board has paid 
out over $227 million in subsidies on 
domestic products to keep the cost-of- 
living index down. With 500,000 fewer 
workers on farms, farm production is 
up 40% over 1939. 

No Black Market. Result is, there 
is no black market in Canada. When 
food needs from Britain and Europe 
have been abruptly hiked by the exi- 
gencies of war, extra food has been 
made available by the voluntary abey- 
ance of purchasing. Thus when more 
pork was needed, housewives bought 
40% less ... without rationing. Meat 
was rationed for about a year but a 
lack of shipping filled storage facilities 
to overflowing, so ration limitations 
were removed. 

“The early start by the Prices 
Board, its vigilant watch and its educa- 
tional campaign,” a board official told 
PATHFINDER, “have combined to hold 
down panic buying, hoarding and black 
markets which have caused so much 
trouble in the U. S. The people agree 
that this sort of self-help control of 
the cost of living is a good thing. 
We’re all in the war together. We're 
all on*our merit. Working together, 
everyone gets enough to eat at home, 
and the best continues to go to our 
fighters.” 
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TO KEEP PLATES AND BRIDGES 
CLEAN... AND ODOR-FREE ! 


CANADIAN RATIONING means good distribution but no points. Meat isn't rationed. 
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There’s a 


in your future! 





Some day—when America’s big- 

gest job is done—peace will re- 
turn. And with it will come a new Ford 
car that’s big, roomy and sturdy. 
... Then you'll have the kind of gen- 
tle ride you’ve always hoped for. It 
will be so smooth. So packed with com- 
fort. In front seat or back, you'll find 
yourselfateaseand completely relaxed. 


... But that’s not all! Many other 
refinements will be found in this new 
Ford. Smart, improved styling that 
will have a youthful air. A new rich- 
ness, both inside and out. And, of 
course, you'll enjoy the famous thrift 
and reliability that have always been 
traditional with Ford cars. 

. » - When the time comes, we'll be 


ready to start production plans. 
Meanwhile, however, the full Ford 
resources are being used to help 
bring Victory closer, 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





“STARS OF THE FUTURE.” Listen to the new Ford musical program on-all Blue Network stations. Every Friday night~8:00 E.W.T., 7:00 C.W.T., 9:00 M.W.T., 8:30 P.W.T. 





THE WORLD 


Japan 


Tokyo cabinet quits as Russia scraps 
neutrality pact; MacArthur will 
lead Army in Battle of Japan 


The whole Jap cabinet resigned as 
Russia served notice she'll scrap her neu- 
trality treaty with Japan when it expires, 
April 24, #946. Stalin’s gesture, a result 
of the Yalta conference, can mean the 
Reds might enter the war against the 
Japs soon, 

One result of this would be Siberian 
bases for U.S. planes which would hasten 
the fall of Japan’s tottering empire. With 
Vladivostok only 645 air miles from 
Tokyo, bombers and warships could crush 
the Japs between attacks from the main- 
land and from U.S. island bases like Iwo 
and the Ryukyus. 

Top Hands. Japan’s last protected 
sea route from her home islands to Korea 
and Manchuria could be cut by Red sub- 
marines from Vladivostok. Manchuria, 
where the Jap army might make a last 
stand after the homeland falls, would ‘be 
surrounded by the Red Banner Army of 
Siberia to the North, and Chinese Reds to 
the south. 

Russian entry into the war against 
Japan also would mean a flow of arms 





and ammunition from Russia to the Chi- 
nese Communist Army, which already con- 
trols an area with go million population. 

Meanwhile, ending guesses on who'll 
head the U.S. Pacific offensive when the 
final push comes, Washington named Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur commander of all 
U.S. land troops and Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz as chief of the Naval forces. No 
supreme commander has been appointed. 


Ex-Beasts 


Reds are beasts and should be treated 
as beasts—Adolf Hitler. 

Capturing a prison camp east of the 
Ruhr, Yanks freed 30,000 Russians the 
Nazis had treated as Hitler commanded. 
They were survivors of 75,000 cooped for 
three years in barracks without heat or 
sanitation. The rest had died. 

Dressed in filthy rags, the Russians 
had lived on dishwatery soup and nine 
ounces of bread a day. Horrified Yanks 
watched them mob almost-empty food 
bins, cram their mouths with raw flour, 
wallow in the mud for kernels of grain. 

“They all looked like warmed-over 
death,” said Lt. Donald P. Chance, Lex- 
ington, Mass. 

Of the more than 12 million Nazi 
prisoners and slave laborers, many are 
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SLAVES’ REVENGE. Encountering hated German ex-master in Bonn, freed Russian laborers grab 
his bike (1); thrash him (2, 3); and chase him up the street (4). 
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175th Week of War 


Western Front: Driving three 
wedges into the heart of Germany, 
Eisenhower’s armies had captured more 
than 300,000 Germans; killed and 
wounded more than 50,000 in the great, 
final offensive. On the North, Mont- 
gomery’s 21st Army group hurdled the 
Elbe to Bremen and Hanover, menac- 
ing Hamburg, Germany’s second city. 
In the center, Bradley’s 12th Army 
group, spearheaded by Patton’s tanks, 
were 130 miles from Berlin, 175 miles 
from the Russian front. In the South, 
Devers’ 6th Army group hit resistance 
in the Bavarian hills, on the road to 
Nuremburg and Berchtesgaden, Hitler’s 
retreat where a last stand was possible. 

Italian Front: U. S. “Nisei” troops 
of ‘Jap descent took Mt. Fragolito, 
southeast of. Spezia. 

Eastern Front: Red Army fought 
in Vienna streets, converged to mop up 
Koenigsburg, last Nazi Baltic pocket. 

Pacific Front: Yank Okinawa of- 
fensive hit stiffening defenses in the 
island’s hilly, southwest end, where 
60,000 Japs rallied around Naha. 

Airwar: Smashing a Jap naval 
foray North of Okinawa, Yank planes 
sank the last superbattleship in the Jap 
navy, the 45,000-ton Yamato, and five 
other warships. Non-stop bombings of 
Nazi, Jap cities continued. 





expected to be so brutalized by mistreat- 
ment they'll be a tough problem for 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA) to handle and 
return home. 

Some of the “ex-beasts” formed un- 
derground sabotage movements, or turned 
on their masters to loot and slay, but 
most were too cowed and broken in spirit. 

Predicting “the moral problem of 
reconditioning these people to freedom” 
will be one of UNRRA’s toughest post- 
war tasks, director Herbert H. Lehman 
warned: “Soiled minds can start political 
plagues. We must do all we can, lest 
these people bring unrest to the world for 
years to come.” 


Supplies for Eisenhower 


Work-hardened G.I.’s from Iran, 
superhighways the Germans couldn’t de- 
stroy, a Rhine rail bridge built in ten days, 
and a new XYZ truck route keep Amer- 
ican armor driving on Berlin with gas, oil, 
food, ammunition. 

More spectacular, but not so impor- 
tant, are cargo planes and the crews that 
take them up and set them down many 
times daily in weather that grounds even 
combat craft. Portable pipelines, laid 
as fast as 50 miles a day, also keep fuel 
flowing to fast advancing tanks. 

Reopening of the Dardanelles to 
Russia-bound supply ships bears a strange 
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EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


veco SHINOLA 


@ Might as well face it—unshined shoes are 
certainly an eyesore. Obvious fact number 
two: The care you give shoes has a lot to do 
with the wear you get from them. Why not 
KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA? 
Summer note: Shinola White is easy to put 
on but hard to rub off ... and it’s safe for 
all types of white shoes, because it contains 
no harsh alkalis to shrink or crack leather. 






SHINOLA 


for every type 
and color shoe 


if your dealer happens to be out of stock, please be patient. 


HAVE YOU A SONG IN YOUR HEART ? 


A CH AWARDS 


for 250 


10 New Sones 


Ao needs more songs! Newer songs! Differ- 
ent songs! Songs which must come from its 
hearts and its homes — from the amateur and 
professional alike. Search for Songs, Inc., is con- 
ducting a series of song writing contests to pro- 
vide cash awards and guaranteed professional 
publication for the best songs submitted. If you 
have @ song in your heart — words or music — 
here is your opportunity to have it judged by com- 
petent, impartial experts. It might win a major 
award — and may_prove the hit song of the year! 


Write for entry blank and full information to 


SEARCH FOR SONGS, Inc. © Suite 411 
5 West 46th Street New York 19, N. ¥. 
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relationship to the way east-of-the-Rhine 
supply problems were solved. With the 
new route to Russia clear, we could pull 
U.S. transportation corps troops off truck 
and rail jobs in Iran. To France they were 
rushed, under orders to get ready for their 
current task, 

Onward, Forward, Also, the famous 
“Red Ball” truck route across France was 
improved for the new offensive. In place 
of two-and-a-half-ton trucks, the new 
XYZ line adopted five- and six-ton truck 
tractors, that haul 1o-ton trailers. These 
couldn't be used effectively in France— 
but they could in Germany, where a 
decade ago the Nazis started building 
superhighways for heavy military traffic. 

These highways have other advan- 
tages. ‘Because théy’re so wide, heavily 
built, avoid towns and have a minimum 
number of bridges and culverts, they’re 
hard to damage. Also, their width permits 
plane landings in many places, 

Army engineers called the construc- 
tion of a single-track railroad bridge across 
the Rhine at Wesel in ten days .a “phe- 
nomenal feat.” The half-mile span, 34 
feet above the river, will enable more than 
500 captured German freight cars to carry 
supplies to the front, taking a heavy load 
off the XYZ trucks and cargo planes. Al- 
most 2,000 American-built locomotives, 
thousands of boxcars have gone to France. 


Salted Treasure 


Yanks captured Hitlers treasure 
horde, nearly half a mile underground, in 
a German salt mine west of Weimar. 

“This is it—Germany’s gold reserve— 
there isn’t any more,” moaned Dr. Wer- 
ner Vieck of the Reichsbank, as Third 
Army engineers blasted a brick vault con- 
taining an estimated $840,000 of bullion. 

Also in the vault were $2 million in 
U. S. dollars, and a billion in paper marks, 
francs, other European currency, plus a 
priceless art collection from Berlin. 

In another hideout at Hungen, G.I.’s 
found huge quantities of jewels, sculpture, 
paintings, manuscripts, art treasures looted 
by Nazis from all parts of Europe. 


Far From the Coast 


When the Treasury Department 
loaned Uncle Sam’s Coast Guard to the 
Navy in 1941, it turned over one of the 
fightin’est branches_of-the service, 

CG’s have spear-headed American 
amphibious operations, ‘most spectacular 
development of the war. From Palaus to 
Normandy, successful landings of U.S. 
forces were accomplished with techniques 
pioneered by the Coast Guard. 

Come V-Day, it will be “business as 
usual” again—patrolling U.S. territorial 
waters as fish protectors, expert rescuers 
and maritime “cops.” 

Meanwhile, America’s 173,000 Coast 
Guardsmen are laying U-boats to rest, 
manning hundreds of Army freight and 
supply boats and “hitting the beaches.” 

Like the Campbell and the Spencer, 
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MOPPING UP IWO, Yanks blow up Jap cave. 





CG ships beat danger where they find it. 
These 327-footers bagged subs in spec- 
tacular action, Within 12 hours, the 
Campbell made attacks against five subs 
in a raider wolf pack, then sank a sixth. 
The Spencer returned with 4o prisoners 
as evidence of its kill, Even the little 
165-ft. Icarus made port with a score of 
one U-boat down and 33 Nazis to carry. 

And they still guard the coast, cap- 
turing Nazi spies and saboteurs. Behind 
this record of heroism and service are the 
Spars, CG women’s auxiliary. Numbering 
8,847 enlisted personnel and 879 officers, 
these women have taken home front jobs 
to release Guardsmen for duty abroad. 
Spars’ goal is 1,000 officers and 10,000 
enlisted service women by next summer. 


Better Neighbor 


Argentine police rounded up more 
than 700 Nazi spies, saboteurs, and Axis 
sympathizers, to prove Argentina meant 
business by declaring war. Biggest shot 
arrested was Fritz Mandl, millionaire Aus- 
trian munitions maker, former husband of 
screen star Hedy Lemarr. Mandl went to 
Buenos Aires in 1938, built up four big 
armament plants, was accused of keeping 
Nazi connections, 

U.S. State Department promptly 
moved to lift economic bans against Ar- 
gentina, sent a tanker to Buenos Aires to 
deliver petroleum in exchange for linseed 
oil, needed for U.S. livestock feed, 

But Russian hostility to Argentina’s 
military ruling clique ‘will prevent Argen- 
tina from getting an invitation to the San 
Francisco conference unless Red-Argen- 
tine differences are smoothed over. 


Red Danube 


Russian drive to Vienna added Aus- 
tria to the Central European nations under 
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Stalin’s thumb, At Yalta, the Big Three 
agreed on joint postwar occupation of 
Vienna. We were to rule North Austria; 
Russia, the eastern part; Britain, the South 
and West. Capture of Vienna by the Red 
Army would give Stalin the same grip on 
Austria he has on Poland, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia, where Russia has run 
things to suit herself. 

Swiftness of the Red thrust toward 
Vienna was regarded by some observers 
as an attempt to forestall an Anglo-Amer- 
ican drive in the same direction through 
the Yugoslav port of Trieste. 

Besides Vienna’s importance as capi- 
tal of Austria, it will put Russia astride 
the main communications hub between 
western, eastern, and southern Europe. 


Around the Globe | 
With the Ninth Army: Capturing a 


Nazi experimental testing ground, U.S. 
troops found a new Tiger tank mounting a 
155 mm. rifle 20 ft. long and having tracks 
3 ft. wide, 12 ft. high. 

London: Barney Baruch, presidential | 
adviser, predicted a postwar prosperity 
wave lasting five to seven years. What | 
happens after that “depends on the peace 
the big boys are preparing for us now.” 


Polish government-in-exile charged 15 Always 
representatives invited to confer with Rus- 
sian officials in Poland have disappeared. LOCK Yo r Car! 
Chungking: Sweden signed Chinese U ° 


treaty surrendering extraterritorial, other 
special rights in China. 















- ae mye — form a a The Federal Bureau of Investigation reports that in 318 
intee « s é P regis - *.° ° 
seit iia’ et ee larger cities 181,000 cars were stolen during 1943—about 
~ Bombay: Strike endorsed by Mahat- 243 daily. In 1944 thefts continued upward. In 1945, as 
ma Gandhi closed 40 textile mills, para- | cars grow scarcer, the incentive to car thieves will be 
lyzed traffic. | , 
even greater. 
Paris: Marshal Henri Petain, who | 6 
headed Vichy regime, will be tried for | Even if your car is insured, keep it locked when unattended. 
es ERP | Insurance will pay you the value of your car in event of 
Kosice: Czech premier will be former j para t Ww f ted t ' 
envoy to Moscow, Zdenick Firlinger, oss an reim urse you temporarny = rented transporta- 
Burma: British reported wiping out | tion, but it cannot guarantee that you'll get your car back 
50,000 Jap troops trapped near Mandalay. | or be able to replace it. 


If you are not insured, buy Comprehensive Automobile 
Insurance for your financial protection against loss by 
Fire, Theft or practically any hazard which might dam- 
age or destroy your car. 
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Cure 


First coordinated attack on juvenile de- 
linquency launched; aimed at a 
better world for youth 


Disturbed townspeople hauled five 
boys into court for breaking street lamps. 
. .. A boy picked up a 16-year-old girl; 
her body was later found in a clump of 
bushes. . . . First generation Americans, 
children of miners, organized to terrorize 
camp storekeepers, steal candy, money. 

“Symptoms of an ailing society,” 
Judge Anna M. Kross, magistrate of a 
New York court, said and set out to or- 
ganize a concerted drive to make this a 
better world for young people. 

Efforts to cure delinquency were di- 
vergent, ineffective. The homes and towns 
of America had to be reached, so Judge 
Kross took her idea to the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, Washington. The 
Youth Conservation Project resulted. 

Wicked. “There is something wicked 
in a society that doesn’t have room for 
its youth in peace and needs them des- 
perately in war,” said Dr. Howard Mc- 
Clusky, accepting a place on the Youth 
Conservation Committee, which is com- 
posed of 11 men, two women. It will 
work out a program for the 10 million 
women members of the Federated Clubs 
and other groups to help their communi- 
ties put into local practice. 

The plan includes youth projects on 
health, leisure-time activities, education, 
preparation for family life. The last 


named, was included, Judge Kross said 





because too few schools try to prepare 
young people for marriage and parent- 
hood yet “a happy home life is the basis 
for a sound society.” 

Already accomplished is the training 
of 21 Federation health chairmen. Women 
must shoulder the blame for the 4,500,000 
health rejections by Selective Service, said 
Mrs. LaFell Dickinson, GFWC president. 
Clubwomen will study nutrition, help 
establish local health units. 


Playing House 


Playing house is no longer a child’s 
game. In Illinois whole families play the 
“House Planning Game.” 

They cut various sized rooms, all laid 
to scale, from a large blue print sheet, 
available for 1o¢ from Extension Service 
of the University of Illinois, Urbana. Then 
they juggle the rooms around to find the 
most suitable arrangement. 

Final plans are rated on the game’s 
score sheet to see how they stack up with 
experts’ ideas of good planning. 


Clothes Sense 


Dressed in a five-year-old homespun- 
wool dress, Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt had 
good reason to give “do as I do” advice 
to American shoppers. 

“Lack of patience is the chief reason 
people choose unbecoming clothes, with 
little regard for value of material,” the 
first lady told the Washington Fashion 
Group. “My husband says he often sees 
people wearing clothes that look nice, but 


— 


Norman J. Driscoll 





PLAYING HOUSE-PLAN GAME with sons, Ronald (I.), Lynn, are Louis Schenks, Washington. 
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International 


SCOUTING out clothes, bedding for war 
relief is Dorothea Booth, New York. 


don’t look as if they were right for them.” 

She advised buying only good mate- 
rials, well cut and sewn, so that clothes 
may be remodeled from year to year. 

Mrs. Roosevelt said she had made her 
contribution to the April clothing drive for 
destitute Europeans (PATHFINDER, Mar. 
12). First town to report initial results 
was Southbridge, Mass. More than 5,000 
Ibs. of clothes and bedding were collected 
from the town’s 4,000 families. 


Female Financiers 


Some men have faith-in female money 
managers. At least, they put money in 114 
banks that now have women presidents. 

Feminine bank executives, more than 
5,000, include: 289 vice presidents, 391 
chief cashiers, 20 board chairmen, and 
nine full partners, reported the American 
Bankers Association, As to rank and file 
bank employes, 65-75% are women, com- 
pared to less than 50% before the war. 


POW News 


“T am O.K, and thinking about the 
day when I'll be eating your pancakes 
again. Please write.” 

Tucked into enemy propaganda broad- 
casts are bits of news like this from Amer- 
ican boys, prisoners of war. Families who 
fear that they may miss such messages 
unless they stay glued to shortwave sets 
are reassured by the War Department. 

The Prisoner of War Information Bu- 
reau works day and night to let families 
know what the enemy reports about pris- 
oners. Every day, about 100 messages. 
intercepted by monitors who listen to all 
enemy broadcasts, are checked against offi- 
cial records. If the record shows that a 
man is a new prisoner or his status has 
changed, this news is includéd in the tele- 
gram. to the next of kin. 

News of prisoners in enemy broad- 
casts should never be considered official 
since it’s used simply as bait to get Amer- 
icans to listen to enemy propaganda, said 
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the War Department. Boys rarely speak 
themselves, and news about them is some- 
times two months old. 

“Never pay for an intercepted mes- 
sage,” warned the War Department. Some 
individuals try to collect from families for 
messages they hear over enemy broad- 
casts; others send messages free, as a pa- 
triotic gesture. Beware of either kind; 
they may misinform. Government tele- 
grams are free and reliable. 

Families cannot write to a prisoner 
until War Department registers his name 
with censors. First letter received from a 
prisoner should be mailed to Prisoner of 
War Information Bureau, Provost Marshal 
General’s Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
The letter will be returned with directions 
for writing, sending packages to prisoners. 


Far From War 


Husband and wife sessions each Tues- 
day evening at a Fifth Avenue beauty 
salon are the last word in New York, 
where couples double-date for beauty min- 
istrations of an almost identica] nature. 

On other nights, women are barred 
while gentlemen relax in quiet, choosing 
their moustache types, receiving person- 
ality hair cuts, scientific scalp massages, 
facials, but no shaves. The salon special- 
izes in permanent waves, hair tinting and 
dyeing for the stronger sex; advises on 
flattering color schemes in clothes, 


Air Rates 


Air travel got another lift as it be- 
came easier for both passengers and crew 
members to get life insurance. 

Rules and rates were being liberalized 
as safety increased, but tightened again 
with war, the Institute of Life Insurance 
reported. This year a number of com- 
panies adopted rates and rules more lib- 
eral than those of 1940. 

Now more than two-thirds include 
airline passenger travel in standard-rate 
policies, compared to the third that did in 
1940. Also reduced are charges on private 
plane pilots and passengers. 


Re-Tooling 


An alarm sounded. Time for office 
girls to wake up, overhaul themselves. 
Those who just get by will be first to lose 
jobs in postwar competition, warned the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
in a pamphlet, “Re-Tool Your Thinking.” 

White collarettes were advised to get 
more training and education, invite criti- 
cism to help improve their work, not to 
skimp on diet, sleep, or good grooming. 

Remember, too, said the Bureau, em- 
ployers blackmark gossips, absentees, priv- 
ilege squeezers, clock watchers, and gada- 
bouts who flit from job to job. 


Family Facts 


Up popped an answer to a common 
family question: Why can’t we find a 


place to live? Reason is stiffer competi- 
tion. There are now two million more 
American families than there were before 
the war, a total of 37 million, the Census 
Bureau reported, but no comparable in- 
crease in housing. 

The Bureau termed “remarkable” 
this normal increase in the number of fam- 
ilies because the’ civilian population de- 
creased. 


Although there were more families, 


they were smaller on the average, the 
census report showed. The number of 
children also increased, but many lived 
with only one parent. In 1944, there were 
almost three million families headed by 
wives whose husbands were away, com- 
pared to 800,000 before the war. 


Which Comes First? 


Black market sales of laying hens is 
cutting egg production in New Jersey, ac- 
cording to C. H. Stains, manager of the 
Flemington Auction Market. 

“A year ago last week our sales were 
6,400 cases of eggs; last week sales to- 
taled 4,600,” he said. 

Laying hens sold off Hunterton county 
farms are bringing as high as $1 a lb. on 
New York retail markets, Stain’s investi- 
gations showed. At the same time, store- 
keepers in Hunterton county towns were 
unable to stock enough to fill orders. 

OPA is of no help. “They want 
written evidence of black market sales 
before they proceed,” he said. “But if 
some agency doesn’t do something soon, 
there will be no eggs for storage.” 


Substitutes 


Mothers who feed their babies evapo- 
rated milk, and insist on a favorite brand, 
may find themselves without supplies even 





Army Photo 

JUST LIKE HOME is what returned vets s 

about their 24-hour duty cookie jar at Santa 
Barbara, Calif., rest center. 
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though production has climbed to the 
highest point ever reached, according to 
the War Food Administration, 

For two months delayed transporta- 
tion piled evaporated milk in condens- 
ories. Now, as it begins to move out, 
many stores are limiting customers to one 
or two cans of preferred brands with no 
limit on lesser known names. 

All brands meeting the standards of 
the Food and Drug Administration (indi- 
cated on the label), can be used inter- 
changeably for infant feeding, says the 
American Medical Association. Milk not 
irradiated may be supplemented with cod- 
liver oil to supply vitamin D. 


Fowl Chorus 


The swelling gobble of turkeys this 
spring is the loudest in history, forecast- 
ing a sixth more drumsticks than last year. 

The flock of 35 million will produce 
some 515 million lbs. of meat, the War 
Food Administration estimated. G.I.’s will 
eat about 4 lbs. each; civilians, 3.3 Ibs. 
(3.1 lbs. last year). 

Most civilians won’t get theirs until 
the Army, which has just commandeered 
all turkeys raised in 21 states, buys up its 
requirements. This means turkey dinners 
wait until Thanksgiving. 


Pop-popcorn 

Popcorh eaters, on the increase since 
the war, will soon get a tender, fluffier 
variety. 

A new hybrid, developed by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture scientists, will pop 
to almost twice the size of popcorn as we 
know it today. That makes it more ten- 
der, and its hulls are so thin they melt in 
the mouth. 

Cream-colored, it’s richer in Vitamin 
A than today’s chalky white kind. There 
are more calories in an acre of popcorn 
than in nearly any other food. 


Hardy Yeast 


A dry yeast that’s as active as com- 
pressed yeast but will keep for long pe- 
riods without fefrigeration means fresh 
bread for fighters in tropics or Arctic. 

This type yeast, result of 15 years of 
research, was available to civilians only a 
short while before the entire output was 
set aside for the military. It’s used like 
compressed yeast, gives same quick re- 
sults, lasts a year at room temperature. 


Itemized 


Tea. No more restrictions on black 
tea since Ceylon, India are shipping again. 
Green tea is still tied up in China. 

Cellophane-Seal. Fruits and vege- 
tables, wrapped and sealed in cellophane 
“hydrator” packages for home refrigera- 
tors will appear on postwar markets, 
thanks to a new machine which wraps and 
dates. 

Less Chew. More chewing gum will 
















Complete 
DURHAM 
SHAVE 
KIT 
$2.00 


For sale 
only in 
U.S.A. 








For beards as tough as copper wire, here’s 
the answer to shaving comfort. Kit includes: 
Durham T-type razor, five famous Durham- 
Duplex heavy-duty, hollow-ground blades, 
strop outfit for economy and smoother shaves 
every time, shave stick and comb. A bargain 
in de luxe shaving equipment. If dealer can’t 
supply, send $2 direct. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., MYSTIC, CONN. 
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Each block colorfully illustrated 
with a different animal. Each bas 
a different musical sound. Your 
child just shakes each block in ac- 
cordance with the easy to follow 
play-a-tune song book. A useful 
educational toy your child will 
treasure. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded in 5 days. 
HURRY—supply limited. Order by mail today. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of $2.25 with order. If C. O. D., 
you pay postage and C. O. D. fees. We reserve the 
right to withdraw this offer without notice 


CARLSON CO. 
FAIRLAWN, N. J. 


ASTHMATICS! 


Let Dr. R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR 
help reduce the severity of your next 
asthmatic artack, notice how i aromeuc 
fumes aid discressed breathing. Use it and 
see how dependable ic is povency rigidly 
standardized through scrict laboratory 
control — quality always uniform. Ask for 
ASTHMADOR in powder cigarette of pipe 
mixture form at your favorice drug store. 
Get ASTHMADOR today! 
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RUGS SUCCESSFULLY AT 
HOME “You can do it” 


Experience unnecessary. Ap- 
plied with scrub brush. $3.00 
qt.— dyes 9’x12’ rug. 10c in 
coin or stamps brings illus- 
trated booklet on how it is 


done. 
Thomas Dye Products, 
Dept. A—4109 Troost, K.C., Mo.-4 
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Sell Greeting Cards 

Make quick profit showing charm- 
ing cards for Birthdays, Anniversaries, === 

and other Everyday occasions. Friends, 
neighbors buy them. Easy to take orders for these beautiful 
Assortments of 15 cards, retail for $1.00. YOU GET YOUR 
PROFIT RIG AWAY. Extraordinary designs, fancy pa- 
pers, startling effects—original, clever 
5 Cc A RDS wordings. Extra cash for = every week 

Retail SJ 







this easy way, Write for ples NOW! 
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disappear from counters; Army is upping 
its take 10% to a total of 60%. 

Peanuts. There'll be 400 million 
fewer lbs. of peanuts for eating and candy 
this year, but plenty for peanut butter. 

Solved. Split pea soup was hard to 
dehydrate, but General Foods did it and 
the new product is on some markets, 


HEALTH 





Army Photo 


EX-SOLDIER James Farrar shows amputees 
how steel hooks replace hands. 


Better Arms, Legs 


Top-notch mechanical engineers and 
surgeons are teaming up to develop the 
best possible artificial limbs for disabled 
American war veterans. 

All types of artificial limbs developed 
in the U. S., Russia and Great Britain— 
their fit, weight, durability, maintenance 
and repair—will be studied as the first 
step toward an attempted standardization 
of parts and mechanisms. 

A committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and headed by 
Prof. Paul E. Klopsteg, Northwestern 
university, will make the study. Veterans 
Administration has contracts with 150 
artificial limb manufacturers and hopes 
all may use each others’ patented features. 

Teaching disabled G.I.’s to use these 
appliances is also a task for the military. 
Bushnell hospital, Brigham City, Utah, is 
one where soldiers who have lost one or 
both arms are taught to use steel hooks 
for hands in a “mess hall laboratory.” 


Veterans’ Care 


Charges that medical care in the Vet- 
erans Administration is on a standard far 
below that prevailing in ordinary practice 
in the U. S. came from investigators, com- 
mentators, magazines and newspapers. 

Latest to join the fracas was The 
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Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, urging an investigation by a com- 
mittee directly responsible to the Presi- 
dent, 

Said Veterans Administrator 
Gen. Frank T. Hines: 

“We're investigating, Congress is, so 
is everybody else, but when the shouting 
dies down they'll find that veterans get 
the same treatment that soldiers every- 
where are getting.” 

Hines admitted a shortage of doctors 
and nurses, but denied that those they 
have are low caliber. “They’re the best 
there is,” he said. 

Complaints against veterans hospitals 
ranged from “inhuman treatment” to “in- 
ferior personnel and services.” 


Brig. 


Longer Lives 


An American baby born in 1945 has a 
life expectancy of 61.70 years. Ninety 
years ago he could have expected to live 
only 41.06 years. This 50.3% longer life 
in store for him reflects government effi- 
ciency and honesty, say Hornell Hart and 
Hilda Hertz of Duke University’s De- 
partment of Anthropology. 

Shorter life expectancy occurs, Hart 
and Hertz reported where governments 
are corrupt and inefficient, because health 
departments and hospitals fail in their 
tasks, water and milk are likely to be con- 
taminated, health education is lacking. 

Hart and Hertz see life expectation 
increased to 72 years and set no ultimate 
limit. ‘“‘When cancer is conquered . . 
when reasons are discovered for aging or- 
ganisms ,.. . we may expect new and even 
more sweeping upsurges.” 


Shocked Brains 


Electric shock treatment of the men- 
tally ill may damage their memory and 
ability to relearn, according to experi- 
ments by Dr. Carl P. Duncan, Brown 
university, and Dr. E. M. McGinnies Jr., 
Harvard. 

After giving a group of rats a shock 
through the head daily for 30 days, Dr. 
Duncan found them mentally inferior to 
other rats, requiring more time to learn 
the turnings of a testing maze. 

Likewise, Dr. McGinnies reported 
two albino rats, trained to press down 
levers to obtain food, suffered a break- 
down of the habit after being shocked. 


G.I.’s and Church 


Churches and the ministry must 
unite, take an active part in the daily 
lives of returning veterans if they are to 
retain the interest of men attracted to re- 
ligion for the first time by the war. 

This is the belief of Lt. Francis B. 
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CHAPLAIN SAYRE airs peace church needs. 


Sayre, two years*an’ Episcopal chaplain 
aboard the U.S.S. San Francisco, and for- 
mer assistant pastor of Christ Church, 
Cambridge, Mass, 

To keep this rekindled flame alive 
when the men return, Lt. Sayre said the 
church must: 

1. Eliminate jealousies and differ- 
ences which separate Protestants into de- 
nominations; unite for active participa- 
tion in the daily social and economic life. 

2. Make drastic postwar changes in 
the religious approach—the contact be- 
tween ministry, church and people. 

3. Offer a more intensified program 
of religious teaching, one that will put 
it on a par with secular education, and 
change it from a one-day-a-week proposi- 
tion to one of importance and application 
in everyday living. 

4. Make a wider postwar secular ap- 
proach. The church should support chap- 
lains in industry as it does in the Armed 
Forces. 

The war also has proven religious 
education as practiced today “is almost 
totally ineffective,’ Chaplain Sayre said. 
Sunday School is not enough to awaken 
the curiosity, let alone provide any basic 
religious knowledge. 

Unless the ministry awakens, supplies 
daily leadership and understanding of in- 
dividual problems, few veterans will retain 
their interest in religion, Sayre predicted. 


Faiths at Frisco 


Russia’s demand for veto power by 
any Big 5 member of the Security Coun- 
cil was hit by U. S. Protestants, Roman 
Catholics, Jews. 

A three-faith declaration of ideas for 
the world organization to be set up in San 
Francisco said, “No one nation should be 
allowed to veto judgment in any dispute 
covered by international law.” 

Membership should be open to all 
nations “willing and able to fulfill the ob- 
ligations of the charter,” the statement 
said, urging codification and enforcement 
of international law, protection of small 
nations’ rights, arms limitation, supervi- 
sion of dependent peoples and protection 
of racial, religious and cultural rights. 


Protestant Publicity 


Protestants have themselves to blame 
if they are “trailing other faiths” in pub- 
licity, National Broadcasting Co.’s reli- 
gious commentator, Dr. Walter Van Kirk, 
told the Associated Church Press conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. 

He proposed a Protestant Public Re- 
lations Council to coordinate denomina- 
tional publicity. 

Protestantism has no public relations 
strategy, lacks “showmanship,” uses a 
shoestring budget, he said. 

Deploring divisions that hinder 
growth of interdenominational coopera- 
tion, Methodist Bishop Edwin F. Lee 
urged religious publication editors to ‘“ev- 
erlastingly hammer home” the need for 
increased united action. 


Radio Sunday School 


Increased tise of radio and the mails 
is reported among churches seeking to in- 
terest the nation’s 17 million children not 
affiliated with church schools. 

Among radio’s oldest programs is 
Rev. James Pearson’s Pioneer Sunday 
School of the Air, broadcast over Shenan- 
doah, Ia.’s KFNF each Sunday morning 
since 1925. 

The Norwegian Lutheran church’s 
Bible Institute at Outlook, Saskatchewan, 
brings “Sunday school by mail” to 500 
children in remote districts. A_ similar 
program was started last fall by the Maine 
Council of Churches with the aid of 
weekly radio broadcasts bringing Sunday 
School lessons by air. 


New Chaplain Chief 


A “soldiers’ chaplain,” recently re- 
turned from the Philippines, has been 
named acting chief of chaplains. He is 
Col. Luther D. Miller, 55. 

Col. Miller, am Episcopalian, will suc- 
ceed Maj. Gen. William R. Arnold, Cath- 
olic, chief of chaplains eight years. Maj. 
Gen. Arnold has been given an inspection 
assignment. 





Signal Corps Photo 


ACTING CHIEF, Chaplain (Col.) L. Miller. 








PRANK LESLIFS ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPTR. 


This picture from Leslie’s Weekly depicts 
an 1861 Express van being loaded with 
war materials. This vehicle was con 
sidered a mammoth advance in efficiency. 


READY 


When She 


° 
Nation Calls 
Throughout American history 
when a real need arose, a man 
or an organization has been 
ready to cope with it. Express 
shipping is an organized service 
originated 106 years ago to meet 
the demands of those times. 
Since then, through peace and 
war, Express has promptly 
adopted every scientific ad- 
vance so as to be ready for the 
nation’s changing shipping 
requirements. 

Today the major part of the 
unprecedented volume of Ex- 
press, both by rail and air, is 
connected with the war effort. 
This wartime transportation 
experience and new handling 
techniques will aid in the na- 
tion’s postwar commercial ship- 


ping needs. 
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THE TOWN 


Postwar 


Charts for civic improvement are ready 
in four out of five smaller cities; 
soldier ballots saved one program 


Meeting the need for orderly growth 
plans, small cities have blueprints for 
community betterment after the war, said 
the International City Managers Associa- 
tion, summing up a national survey. 

In cities of 10,000 to 25,000, about 
80% have set up planning agencies of 
some kind. In areas with populations 
greater than 25,000, the percentage is even 
greater. Of the 410 cities in the latter 
category, 75% reported city development 
plans in various stages of completion. 

The trend to postwar planning is par- 
ticularly noticeable in war-boom com- 
munities, which will try to hold new in- 
dustries and populations, Cities cited for 
outstanding planning were New Castle, 
Ind. (PATHFINDER, April 2); Kingsport, 
Tenn.; Provo, Utah; Wellesley, Mass.; 
and San Mateo and Redwood City, Cal. 

In Redwood City (pop. 15,000) last 
November resident and servicemen voters 
balloted on a $1 million bond issue to 
carry out 17 major postwar improvement 
projects recommended by the city council 
and the city planning commission. 

Up to the voters were: a branch li- 
brary; beautifying four entrances to the 
city; community centers and parks; a new 
sewage treatment and disposal plant with 
a city-wide network of sewage and drain- 
age systems leading to it; an extensive 
tree planting program, and off-street park- 
ing lots. 

G.I. Vote. This program would have 
lost if the city’s servicemen had not voted 
“ves” by 5 to 1. Local residents defeated 
the bond issue by 87 votes. But when the 
service ballot was counted the civic bet- 
terment issue won with 94 votes to spare. 


Redwood City improvements will pro- 
vide hundreds of postwar jobs. They will 
be financed by 20-year bonds, the asso- 
ciation said, without increasing the city 
tax rate above the present $1.49 per $100 
assessment level. 


Gazette Goes Overseas 


Every Friday homefolks at Oroville, 
Wash., help Editor I. J. Doerr fold, wrap 
and mail his Gazette to several hundred 
Oroville servicemen at the battlefronts. 

Doerr -decided early in the war that 
every Oroville fighting man would get a 
free copy of The Gazette (circulation, 
1,200). This meant printing 300 extra 
copies a week. 

Oroville folks said it was too much 
work and expense, wanted to chip in. 
Doerr said nothing doing, then admitted 
he could use a little help when the paper 
went to press. 

Doerr gets letters from all over the 
world thanking him for items like these 
that put new heart in a man: 

Mary Watkins, whose two brothers, 
Jim and Ed, are in Italy, has joined the 
WAC... “Pop” Merrifield is ploughing 
his south 40, expects to double his crop 
this year , . .« Pete Smith is serving on 
the jury. 


Lazy Man’s Way 


Members of the Elks lodge at Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., advertised for everybody 
to bring all the tin cans they could pick 
up, throw them on the club lawn. 

When the pile got head-high, about 
two weeks’ collection, Elks rolled up their 
sleeves, threw the cans into the street. 
A city roller, standing by, backed up 
once, then went ahead. All came out flat- 
ter’n a fritter, ready for shipment. 

Several tons of metal were salvaged. 





CLANG, CLANG, CLANG went the steamroller, and Daytona Beach cans were ready for salvage. 
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QUIET PLEASE 


WE ARE 


ON THE AIR 


TEEN TOWNERS match wits in a quiz show. 


Teen Towners 


Jacksonville, Fla.’s Teen Town just 
about emptied night clubs and roadhouses 
of ‘teen-agers. 

Teen Town started with a population 
of 18, now has 3,000. First meetings were 
held on Friday nights at hotels and on 
apartment roofs, but Mrs. Walter Jones, 
Juvenile Protective League president, got 
armory annex as permanent clubhouse. 

There, the kids borrowed the city 
voting machines, elected a mayor, council 
and police force. 

A Youth Council of 18 members sets 
Teen Town’s policy—no smoking, drink- 
ing or gambling, no leaving the premises 
without permission. 

The clubhouse has a dance floor, 
shuffle boards, a juke box, bowling alleys 
and a broadcasting station. Radio forums 
discuss such posers as how, when to date. 

The Council passes on complaints, 
deals out punishment. Order has been ex- 
cellent. Teen Town membership cards 
permit “citizens” to be on the streets 
after 10 p.m. Teen Town closes at 11. 


Veterans’ Court 


Establish a special court to handle the 
cases of ex-G.I.’s of World War II accused 
of law violations (murder excepted), sug- 
gested Chicago Municipal Judge Charles 
8S. Dougherty. The city may do it. 

A veteran of World War I, and as- 
sistant prosecutor for 10 years before go- 
ing on the bench, Judge Dougherty is sure 
many ex-Servicemen who get into trouble 
could be reclaimed if the court had time 
to examine backgrounds, and cull out for 
probation those who could be readjusted 
to orderly society. 

Judge Dougherty cited such a case: 
A medically discharged soldier, wounded 
on D-day in France, was brought into Fel- 
ony Court for taking part in a holdup. 
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cut short by the arrival of a police squad. 

“He had never been in trouble before, 
so I continued his case. He reports to 
me regularly. He’s winning back. his 
health and adjusting himself. He’ll. make 
good and won’t bear any stigma,” Judge 
Dougherty declared. “I saw bad actors in 
the wake of the last war. If many of 
them had had proper care, they wouldn’t 
have landed in prison.” 


Debt-Free Municipalities 


With tax money pouring in, and debt- 
building capital improvements frozen be- 
cause of labor and material shortages, 
American towns and cities are enjoying 
top prosperity. 

Scores of municipalities have paid off 
all old obligations, said the Municipal 
Finance Officers association, Chicago, 
while others have accumulated funds suf- 
ficient to take them out of “the red” if 
applied to bonded debts. 

In addition, many cities and towns 
have built up cash reserves to finance 
postwar improvement programs on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. 

Among debt-free municipalities are 
Lansing and Kalamazoo, Mich.; Ada, Red 
Lake Falls, Pelican Rapids, Red Wing, St. 
Charles, International Falls, Lewisville, 
Minn., some: 80 towns in Massachusetts. 


New Citizens’ Day 


“T Am an American Day,” honoring 
newly naturalized citizens, this year is 
dedicated to 102,149 servicemen natural- 
ized since Pearl Harbor. 

More than 1,000 community cere- 
monies on May 20 will welcome two mil- 
lion native-born men and women who 
reached 21 in the last year and 336,000 
of foreign birth who were naturalized. 

Servicemen becoming citizens in- 
cluded 11,493 in European, North Afri- 
can, Middle East, Persian and Pacific war 
theaters. 


Junior Police 


Junior cops will soon be pounding 
“beats” around Weiser, Idaho (pop. 
3,663). A hundred boys, age 10 to 16, 
have joined the new Junior Police Patrol. 
They have membership cards copied from 
Idaho’s Peace Officers association, bearing 
their thumb-prints and parents’ signature. 

_ Like city police, boys are assigned by 
the chief to districts near their homes. 
Their duties cover first aid work, noon 
and after-school street patrolling, watch- 
ing car ignitions for careless keys, chief 
cause of thefts. 


Cheese Fame 


If Prohibition hadn’t ended Paul 
Sturman’s beer barrel business, the world 
might never have heard of Platea, Pa. 
Sturman, native Slovakian, decided to stop 
making barrels, give full time to his sec- 
ondary trade which he formerly followed 
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Hercules Brown and Spring 


Gray pockets of snow, the spent 
passion of winter, still lay in the creek 
hollows. But along the Maine head- 
lands, the geese were honking north 
again and the wind,sweeping the North 
Woods from the Aroostook was sharp 
with the odor of wet, brown earth. 

Hercules Brown of Coopers Mills 
put the village snow-plow away, began 
to putter with the plows, hoes, scythes 
lining one side of the barn kitty-corner 
from the general store his family has 
run for 60 years. 

Spring, creeping across Maine, was 
a two-score experience to Hercules 
Brown, In his youth, it had meant 
freshening the horses for the plough 
season, working late in the store back- 
room unpacking the great wooden 
crates that held the summer’s supply of 
goods, helping his mother with spring 
housecleaning ... freshening up every- 
thing . the barns, the lands . . 
coming out from winter hibernation 
. - - smelling deep of a new world. 

Breath of Hope. And again last 
week, as snow ebbed away again and 
the anemones poked hard against the 
brown crusts of the woodland, the old- 
childhood feelings of new-world spring 
were stronger than they had been for 
many years. The Yanks hell-roared 
toward Berlin. Tokyo was a shambles. 
In 40 nations, as far as 12,500 miles 
from Coopers Mills, men packed bags, 
made notes for the springtime confer- 
ence at San Francisco ... the confer- 
ence that might pave the way for world 
peace again . . . the conference that 
might finally fix the goals the kids from 
Coopers Mills, from Boothbay and 
New York and London and Stalingrad 
and Melbourne had bled and died for 
... for six years. 

To Hercules Brown, personally, it 
meant that his three daughters might 
be home again from the down-east war 
plants before next snowfall. His son- 
in-law might come back from the big 





TIME TO ACT. To plant, to live another year, to plan for a peaceful future without war. 
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fight, and with other returned fighters 
pitch in to do some of the jobs Hercu- 
les Brown and the elders have carried 
on alone since Pearl Harbor . . . the 
jobs of the ploughing, the bellows of 
“timber-r-r-r’”’ that precede the crackle 
and crash of big stuff falling in the 
North woods, the jobs of tending store 
on Saturday nights, of pitching hay in 
August, of helping build a new house, 
and sorting mail that would no longer 
contain the ominous letters beginning 
“The, Secretary of War regrets—.” 

Typical. These and a score of 
other jobs, Hercules Brown and the 
fathers and uncles of Coopers Mills 
have carried on alone since to41.. . 
in the face of fewer supplies from the 
Portland and Boston warehouses, gas 
rationing, food rationing, and the eter- 
nal worry of what’s happening today to 
those kids who not so long ago bought 
jelly beans by the penny’sworth in the 
Brown General Store. 

Now, in April, it looked like it 
might be over pretty soon. Might be 
able to get the electric lights they'd 
been talking about for Coopers Mills 
off and on for 20 years. Might be able 
to do a lot of things because five years 
of war had-made Coopers Mills folk 
realize, as Brown himself said, that 
“It’s worth an awful lot to live here 


where people say ‘Good mornin’’ and 
really mean it.” 
So Hercules Brown stared at 


1945's spring . . . another storekeeper 
in another town sniffing at another 
spring breeze. . . . Across America, 
last week, there were 1,770,355 of him 

. each with his own store, each with 
his own problems, and hope and faith. 
As spring came to Dubuque, to Scotts 
Bluffs, to Hotchkiss Corners, they 
sniffed at spring in unison with Her- 
cules Brown. It looked like the best 
spring in a long, long time. It looked 
like the new world was on the door- 
sill, at last. 





Standard Oil Co, (N.J.) 
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at home. Now in a plant no bigger than a 
livingroom, Sturman manufactures the 
cheese that made Platea famous, 

Sturman’s smoke processing method, 
known only to himself, has drawn orders 
from towns and cities throughout Amer- 
ica. He has won more than 30 gold medals 
and diplomas, at fairs. 

Secrets of Sturman’s success: Hard 
work and quality whole milk, not 
skimmed. Chefs have lauded his craft; 
customers travel miles when they hear a 
batch of barrel-shaped cheeses is ready. 


Lumber Co-op 


Saving of $800 on a 30 ft. x 64 ft. 
dairy barn from use of farm lumber in- 
stead of commercial materials is claimed 
for a home-grown lumber cutting project 
in Winona County, Minn. A correspond- 
ing saving on a 16 ft. x 30 ft. poultry 
house is $140. In fact, the farmer can 
earn as much as’ $3 an hour for time 
spent cutting, preparing his own lumber. 

The program is carried out through 
Winona Wood Products Inc., started in 
1940 after a survey to determine kinds 
and amount of available timber. 

With 30% of the county land in 
mixed hardwoods, the cooperative was set 
up to purchase equipment for cutting and 
‘processing lumber. Logs are cut in win- 
ter, sawed by portable mills in spring and 
summer and piled for fall use. 

Building plans are drawn to use 
lower grades and short lengths at no sacri- 
fice of strength or durability. The project 
has enabled many farmers to make re- 
pairs and put up new buildings, although 
commercial lumber was unobtainable. 


Nitrogen Plans 


The State Department cured Chile’s 
biggest worry: Uncle Sam won’t continue 
in the nitrate-making business. 

Before the war, we bought 500,000 
tons from Chile and made 150,000 tons 
in privately owned plants, To meet. war 
needs, the U. S. nitrate industry had a 
vast expansion; the eight Government- 
owned and nine privately-owned plants 
now can make 1.4 million tons a year. 

State Department said “careful dis- 
posal” of several Federal plants to pri- 
vate operators would leave room for im- 
ports from Chile. The Government would 
keep its other nitrate plants in perpetual 
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Paint-ology 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours, Sherwin-Williams and 
the Glidden Co., employ color experts who 
survey industrial plants, tell where “right” 
hues should be splashed to keep up the 





workers’ spirits and increase their output. 
For instance, say the experts, light 
blue gives a sense of spaciousness. Where 
women workers predominate, the paintolo- 
gists prescribe turquoise and beige tints on 
walls, equipment to cut eyestrain, waste. 
Warm yellow and red are advised for 
dark corners and sections of factories 
which must be kept cool, green for rooms 
where indoor temperatures.must run high. 


U.S. Wineries 


Domestic wines will provide little re- 
lief from this year’s whiskey drought, be- 
cause California, producing 90% of the 
nation’s wine, made but 75 million gal- 
lons last year, little more than the sub- 
normal preceding season. 

With peace and the return of wine- 
making to full output, the industry will 
export U. S. wines to Britain, Latin Amer- 
ica, Far East. California vintners must 
overcome trade barriers at home. Some 
states tax California wines as much as 60¢ 
a gallon, compared to 5¢ on local wines. 
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Heart Burning 


Publishing salaries of company offi- 
cials below chairman of the board pro- 
duces only “heart burning and envy,” said 
Gerard Swope, former president, General 
Electric Co., in Harvard Business Review. 

Swope favored publishing the salary 
of the chief executive as well as the com- 
bined pay of directors and officials. By 
comparing such figures with total sales, 
net profits, stockholders might have a 
yardstick to measure efficiency of admin- 
istration, he explained. 


Pale Face Feathers 


New evidence the Wild West isn't 
wild anymore: A -white man_ supplies 
feathers for Indian war bonnets. 

A Sullivan, Col., turkey raiser, P. M. 
Pierce, provides Sioux Indians of western 
Nebraska and the Navajos of New Mex- 
ico with white turkey feathers for their 
headdresses. They have a standing order 
at $4 a Ib. 


Co-Op. Billions 


The 10,300 farmer cooperatives scat- 
tered across the country did a $5 billion 
business in 1944, a 62% increase over 
the record established in 1943, said Farm 
Credit Administration. 

Marketing co-ops handling dairy 
products, grain, livestock, fruits and vege- 
tables, wool and other products did about 
80% of the total business. Those pur- 
chasing and distributing feed, fertilizer, 
gasoline, farm implements and other sup- 
plies accounted for the rest. 


Peace Jobs for Vets 


Get industry to pledge 25% of all 
postwar jobs to returning veterans is the 
aim of ex-Marine Capt. James Simpson 
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CAPT. JAMES SIMPSON JR. heads “Industry 


for Veterans" job-recruiting drive. 


Jr., Chicago, and his newly organized ‘“In- 
dustry for Veterans.” 

Simpson hit on the idea during the 
22 months he served with the Marines in 
the South Pacific, where he found service- 
men worrying about all the good jobs be- 
ing gobbled up before they are mustered 
out of service. 

Returned home and placed on in- 
active status, Simpson obtained 37,500 
veteran job pledges from Midwestern 
companies employing 150,000 persons. 


Clothing Workers’ Insurance 


Health, accident, life and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance covers 100,000 workers in 
the cotton garment and allied industries. 

Employers will contribute 2% of pay 
rolls—$2 million a year. 


20 Degrees Cooler 


Air conditioning for civilian comfort 
is back, after skipping last summer be- 
cause of the freon gas shortage. 

* War Production Board told theaters, 
bars, restaurants and other users they can 
now get all the freon they need. 


EDUCATION 


Fraternities Blackballed 


High school students of Dade county, 
Fla., will find themselves thrice-barred 
from going fraternity next semester. 

They must promise not to join or 
belong to any fraternity, sorority, or “ob- 
jectionable outside club.”’ Parents must 
sign a confirmatory statement. 

County school authorities decided to 
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make the pledge mandatory after the state 
outlawed secret societies in high schools. 

In 1935, as an aftermath of an initia- 
tion rite which contributed to the death of 
a student, Dade County proscribed fra- 
ternities from the schools. Later the legis- 
lature banned fraternities in or out of 
school. 

Abolition of the college fraternity 
system was urged in Women’s Home Com- 
panion by Mrs. Glenn Frank, widow of the 
one-time head of Wisconsin university. 
Her own sorority, Pi Beta Phi, reacted 
by ousting Mrs. Frank. 


Shoulder Bars 


A college degree is a long step toward 
officers’ bars. A high school . diploma 
means a 50-50 chance on sergeants’ 
stripes, but only a one-in-four chance for 
a commission. 

These were findings of Prof. Robert 
J. Havighurst and Mary Russell, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, in their study of rank in 
relation to previous education among a 
sample group of 163 servicemen. 

Other data: 78% of the men with 
eighth-grade educations stayed at the rank 
of private or corporal, but re 55% of 
the high school graduates and 27% of the 
men with some college education remained 
at that level. 

Admitting length of service had some 
bearing on promotion in the non-commis- 
sioned ranks, the researchers found it had 
little relation to a man’s chance of getting 
a commission, For that, regardless of 
other factors, a high school education, at 
least, is ‘almost essential.” 


Scrambly-Amby 


A San Diego, Cal., 
spelling with “Scrambly-amby” 
bly time, 

For example, the letters R-A-T-L-E-V 
are shown; pupils are asked to rearrange 
them into a word. Two seconds are al- 
lowed for an answer and, if none is forth- 
coming, a clue to the correct word is 
given in a song. Two more seconds, and 
a dramatic clue is given—a customer at a 
railway ticket window trying to buy a 
ticket to New York. Two more seconds, 
and a third clue is provided in the form 
of a daffy definition, namely: “The word 
on the card means something that Mrs. 
Roosevelt spends a lot of time doing.” 

This is likely to be the payoff and 
hands of children eager to answer go up. 
The letters spell “travel.” 


school enlivens 
at assem- 


Koalas, Platypuses 


Kindergarten children of the P. K. 
Yonge Laboratory School in Gainesville, 
Fla., know about kangaroos, kookaburras, 
kiwis, and koalas. 

A Maori doll, brought to class by.a 
child whose father was stationed in New 
Zealand, sparked the idea of learning 
about places where their daddies were 
serving. The children wrote their fathers 
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for information, each child dictating part 
of the group letters to the teacher. Soon 
the youngsters were learning about mon- 
gooses, coyotes, platypuses, locating their 
habitats on the map, finding pictures of 
the new birds and animals in the school 
library. The school is operated by the Uni- 
versity of Florida’s College of Education. 


De-Hashing School 


Abandon old-established 40-minute 
class periods in junior high schools. In- 
stead, use four equal study divisions, sug- 
gested Dr. Paul B. Diederich, assistant 





Special Trial Offer! 





professor of education, University of its Sweeter, More Tender 


Chicago. 

During the first division, 9-10:30 
a.m., students would get a “core course” 
(how the world gets the things it needs 
for food, clothing and shelter up to free- 
dom, justice and knowledge). 

The second division, 10:30 a.m.—12 
M, would have shop work in science, in- 
dustrial arts, home economics, crafts, 
music and the theater. Free reading and 
outdoor play would make up the other 
two divisions, 1-2:30 and 2:30-4 p.m. 

Shorter periods produce young people 
“who are overstimulated, unintegrated 
and superficial, and make hash of the lives 
of teachers,” Diederich declared. 


Pre-School Nurseries 


Working mothers and dreaming fath- 
ers wondered whether child care centers in 
war-impact areas will continue past June 
30. (Such dads work night shifts, need 
daytime quiet at home so they can sleep.) 

On Congressional legislation to ex- 
tend the Lanham Act rested the Federal 
Works Agency’s community facilities pro- 
gram, including 2,863 nursery schools 
where 106,000 children, mostly 2 to 5 
years old, get food, care and fun. FWA 
has been spending $2 million a month to 
run the centers, with states, towns and 
parents giving another million. 

War-working parents pay 50¢ a day, 
in return for which the child receives one 
full meal, two snacks and eight to 12 
hours’ trained supervision. 
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CHILD CENTER activity, Goldsboro, N. C. 


-Higher Yielding! 


THIS AMAZING NEW HYBRID sweet corn 
is better cating, easier . higher yielding. 
You'll love its giant-size den-yellow ears. Many 
10 inches long with 16 rows big, deep, juicy 
kernels that are or ender and sugary-sweet. 
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safety clutch eoutrels 2 uses 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. D-464 


Make sawing |. Use Otta’ best 
frome. One, man. goers eid sae afer 
Ave., Ottawa, 











rip Finger Guards. 
Used for handling rough, sharp 
articles, buffing, grinding, sand- 
, polishing, punch press 
work, many ot bs. Wear on 
fingers or thumb, front or back. 
Durable leather, elastic web 
back for snug, cool, comfortable 
fit. Easy on and off. One size 
fits all, men or women. Send 
10c each for samples or trial! or- 
der box of 50 at 8 }éc each, 10%. 
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If you have a lawn or 
garden, keep a can of 
Cyanogas on hand. This 
gas- producing powder 
will solve your ant prob- 
lem. The spouted can is 
specially Gomignes for treating ant nests. A 


pinch will kill all ants in nest—Z/nstantly’ 
SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy to apply: 
A little goes along way. Drug. hardware, seed 
stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


30c-ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30-Q Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


30 BEEKEEPERS 
tell their story in free 
16-page booklet 
“DOES 
BEEKEEPING PAY?” 


Two Wonderful Books for Beekeepers 
“Starting Right with Bees,”” 96 pages and 
184 illustrations. Written for the nner. 
Every operation in handling bees explained. 
**500 Answers to Bee Questions’’ is a valu- 
able book. Contents classified and indexed. 
104 pages. Both books only 50 cents each. 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, monthly magazine 
largest circulation of any bee magazine. 
$1.00 per year 





(with either of the above books, $1.25) 
Free price list on Root Quality Bee Supplies 
THE A. L. ROOT CO., Box 18 
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Sell GREETING CARDS 
moves and Personal Stationery 
neighbors. Sell beautiful $1 All Occasion Assort- 


Take easy orders from friends, 
ment. Costs you 50c up per box. Also Birthday, 
Ber Cena Gift Wrapping. Humorous, 
Scripture Text assortments 35¢ ‘up. Up to 100% 
profit. nee uest $1 Everyday assortment on a 


roval and Free stationery ‘portfolio. 8: 
Eimira Greeting Card Co. Dept. M-23 Elmira, N.Y. Lorene) 


TOMBSTONES 


DIRECT TO YOU 


Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE UP 
ton or MONEY BACK. Freight t paid. Texms @——| 


Rockdale MonumentCo.,Dept. 371, Joliet, 1) Lm 


[EMERGENCY REPAIR TOOLS | 
DANDY 8 PIECE SET: CEETEE Pliers, 


wrench, WA- 
TE RPUM “Pliers CRESCENT. rench, Claw- 
hammer, NEEDLENOSE Pliers, DIAGONAL Cut- 
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COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


40 years of successful training in Piano, Violin, Cornet, 
Trumpet, Saxophone, Clarinet, Guitar, Mandolin— Voice, 
Ear Training and ke Singing, Choral Conducting, Pub- 
lic School Music—History of Music, Harmony, Advanced 
Composition, Arranging. The only home study school 
teaching all courses leading to degree, Bachelor of Music. 
MAIL COUPON NOW 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Svite U206, 1525 E. 53rd St., Chicago 15, Ill. 
Send catalogue and illustrated lesson for.........+-+-++ 
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Doctor for the Land 


His sharp eyes gleam when Dr. Mor- 
gan talks about the soil. “Land, air, water. 
That’s all we are—or will be. That plus 
sun’s energy, human resourcefulness. And 
it’s time we understood our land.” 

Since boyhood on a Canadian farm 
70-odd years ago Harcourt Alexander 
Morgan has lived close to soil. This is 
his creed: We must use the last drop of 
resources; but when something comes out 


of the soil, something must replace it. 
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DR. H. MORGAN: TVA has proved him right. 


Man and Soil. A great chance to 
test his ideas came when Morgan was ap- 
pointed to the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, as a director in 1933 and vice chair- 
man in 1938. Under TVA, the valley is 
saving topsoil, using resources abundantly. 
Silt-free reservoirs check floods, speed 
navigation, send cheap current to scat- 
tered farms. Former eroded lands are a 
park and lake playground. Agriculture, 
industry, engineering work together. And 
they make in men’s faces the peace that 
comes of democracy. 

The South, he says earnestly, needs 
this balance most. Too long a one-crop, 
raw-material source, it should industrialize 
enough to round out its cycle. “You don’t 
need a big city for industry. Industry 
can come to its supply source, use labor 
going to waste here.” 

Time to Plan. Slender, bird-like Dr. 
Morgan knows. He’s done a lot for the 
South. With his B.S. degree still fresh 
from his Canadian college in 1889, he 
plunged into Louisiana’s insect-ridden 
country to fight the cattle ticks, chart the 
course of the advancing boll weevil. As 
director of the Gulf Biological station, 
entomologist for Louisiana Crop Pest 
commission, he took his knowledge 
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straight to the farmers. Later, he worked 
to eradicate the Mediterranean fruit fly 
in Florida, and then served as president of 
the University of Tennessee. 

In TVA he’s trying to show, by ex- 
ample, the importance of individual initia- 
tive, the wholeness and interdependence 
of things, rather than division and depart- 
mentalization. 

“You know,” he says with a twinkle, 
“I’m not much for government owner- 
ship. I believe in giving folks a chance to 
change themselves, if they want to. I 
think it’s time, as never before, to draw 
a plan for our democracy. Not an in- 
dustrial blueprint.” 


Blimp’s Biography 


Folks who get a kick out of the antics 
of an old-fashioned, beef-faced; walrus- 
moustached British snob will enjoy The 
Life and Death of Colonel Blimp. It’s a 
leisurely, British-made picture—nearly 24 
hours of technicolor, which is just right 
for the colonel’s lobster complexion, 

Joan Fontaine steps out of fancy, 
historical costumes in The Affairs of Su- 
san. She’s more beautiful than ever—and 
much peppier—in modern skirts and 
slacks. But the movie drags, because of 
three long flashbacks of Joan’s girlhood. 

The Corn Is Green was a stage hit, 
starring Ethel Barrymore. Warners 
screened it just as it ran in the theater, 
with Bette Davis putting her usual fine 
character acting into the Barrymore part. 

Jack Benny fans will roll in the aisles 
at The Horn Blows at Midnight. The 
picture hasn’t much except Jack’s genius. 

Identity Unknown makes such great 
entertainment out of a profound subject, 
you'll probably want to see it more than 
once. Richard Arlen plays a discharged 
G.I, Joe who's forgotten his name. It’s 





so well acted and directed, it should prove 
one of the hits of 1945. 
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wJOAN FONTAINE, in "The Affairs of Susan.” 
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SMILES 





New Methods 


When her mother told her, 
“In my day, you know, 
There was more than one string 
To a wise girl’s bow,” 
Milly laughed and answered, 
“OQ you foolish thing! 
There are many beaus now 
On each girlie’s string.” 
Edgar Daniel Kramer 


“T attended an old-fashioned wedding 
last night. : 
“That so? How’d you make out?” 
“I got hold of a pretty fair pair of 
shoes!” 





See, | told you the rug was yellow! 


“Are you doing anything for your 
cold?” 

“Yes, I sneeze whenever it wants me 
to.” 


“Mr. Editor, what do you charge to 
run death notices?” 

“Two dollars an inch.” 

“That’s more than I can afford. My 
husband was six feet four.” 





Brain Teaser No. 77 


Two automobiles 20 
miles apart are ap- 
proaching each other, 
each traveling 10 miles 
per hour. A bee which 
flies at the rate of 15 
miles per hour starts at the radiator of 
one automobile and flies back and forth 
between their radiators until ‘the automo- 
biles meet. How far does the bee fly? 
Solution to No. 76 

The circumference of a circle is 2 7 r, 
Let r be the radius of the earth in feet. 
Then r+6 would be the radius of the 
circle in which the head would move. 

2 ~ (r+6)—2 7 r would equal the 
extra distance the head would move. 
Hence the head would move 12 7= feet 
more, or about 37.7 feet. 

















Stiff Joints 


Worry of 


| acid). 


| subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


FALSE TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating? 


Don’t be embarrassed by loose false teeth 
slipping, dropping or wabbling when you eat, 
talk or laugh. Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH 
on your plates. This pleasant powder gives a re- 
markable sense of added comfort and security 
by holding plates more firmly. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It’s alkaline (non- 
Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 









is an M.D.'s formula—a medicated 
cream, especially for surface skin prob- 
lems. Hastens removal of old surface 
cuticle, revealing fresh skin. Kremola 
assists nature in clearing your skin; we 
can’t do it justice in words—test Kremola and your 


| friends will ask the secret of your live skin. When others 


fail—try Kremola—$1.25 plus Federal Excise Tax—at all 
dealers or send 10c to Kremola for generous purse sample for 
daily powder base. Use Only As Directed. KREMOLA,. 
Dept. _No. 503, 2975 8. Michigan Ave., » Chicago | 16, Ill. 


~~ HERE’ S REAL RELIEF! 
— in Cuticura Soap suds. 


Apply Cuticura Ointment 
~ Cuticura Talcum. Great! 


CUTICURA SOAP, TALCUM 
OINTMENT 

COMPLETE 

ystd naence HOME-STUDY 

resp es COURSES and a 

instruction ooks, 

Cor Cours slightly used. Sold 

rented, exchanged. All 

Cash paid for used 

courses. Full details and 92-page Illustrated bargain 


catalog FREE, W rite today! oy i COMPANY, 
21 8. Wabash, Dept. 




















2-27, Chicago 4, Ill. 


NEED THIS "UGHTNING-FAS 7 


Tired Aching Muscles 
Strains ° 


What you NEED i 
SLOAN’S LINIMENT 





TIRED, ACHY 
MUSSEES 








gi 


“HEAT TREATMENT”! 


Don't let muscular aches and pains, 
sprains and strains get you down. Just pat 
on Sloan's Liniment and feel this lightning- 
fast “ : 

instantly to bring you glorious 
comfort and relief! 


heat treatment’ penetrate 





¢ Sprains 
Bruises 






ce 


A “MUST” FOR 


(SURFACE) 


PIMPLES! 


Poslam Hates Pimples! i: 
works fast to reduce ugly 
redness . .. it actually 
helps to Il away Pimple 
layer. For a better com- 
plexion . . . Don’t delay . . . use Poslam as di- 
rected today! A 38 year success . . . it satisfies 
or your money back. Only 50c at all drug stores. 
Free Sample of this ‘“‘Ointment without Disa 
pointment” .. . Write Poslam Dept. 4 
254 West a4 Street, 


New York, N = Re POSLAM 


WHAT SHOULD YOU 
| NM Vv ze ay Our FREE BOOK tells 


you what today’s in- 
Fentive market wants 
—how to put down, patent and sell your 
ideas. Scores of letters in our files attest 
to the modern demand for inventions—our 
long experience as Registered Patent Attor- 








neys will help you. Get our FREE BOOK, 
**How to Protect, Finance and Sell Your In- 
ventjon.’"’ Also special document free, ‘‘Inven- 
tion Record’’ on which to sketch and describe 


your invention. Write ‘2 BER No obligation. 
McMORROW & MAN 


Patent Attorneys 
102-8 Atiantic Seltding, Washington 4, BD. Cc. 





NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newepapers, magazines and books, FR EE 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 

fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 

rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION. Posteard will do 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Leuls, Meo. 





| INVENTORS 


now—without 
prowet nen) poll our in 


wate jo jatermetion about nos = 
and selling inventions. 

euanenee A. O'BRIEN & yo Be JACOBSON 
Registered Patent A 

537-C Adame Building Washington, D. c.. 
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Now! ZENITH Offers 
CHOICE OF COLORS 

at No Extra Cost! 
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LUSTROUS EBONY 
OR SMART NEW 
PASTEL CORALITE 

AMPLIFIER 









Brings the Hearing Aid || 
“Apparel Harmony,” too 


® Zenith brought the hearing aid com- 
plexion harmony with the inconspicuous 
Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord .. . 
now Zenith adds new apparel harmony 
by offering a choice of amplifier col- 
ors at no extra cost. 

The lustrous Ebony amplifier of the 
Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid blends 
with men’s and women’s dark suits and 
dresses. The beautiful coral tint of the 
new Pastel Coralite amplifier harmo- 
nizes with light-color suits, sweaters, 
shirts; women’s sheer frocks, blouses. 

See both colors at your Zenith dis- 
penser. And hear the superb perform- 
ance that has helped make the Zenith 
Radionic the hearing aid of nation- 


wide popularity. 

A Model for Practically Every 
Type of Correctable Hearing Loss = 
Each Complete, Ready-to-Wear 
Standard Model A-2-A. New, improved 
model of the famous Zenith standard hear- 
ing aid for the person of average hearing 
loss. Only $40 
Air Conduction Model A-3-A. A super- 
power instrument with ample volume in 
reserve to assure maximum clarity and 


tone quality even under the most difficult 
conditions. Only $50 


Bone Conduction Model B-3-A. A power- 
ful precision instrument created spectaby 
for the very few who cannot be helped by 
any air conduction aid. Only $50 





THE NEW ZENITH 
RADIONIC HEARING AID 


BY THE MAKERS OF 






tox cr RADIO 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY ~ 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 





ram PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL ==, 

' Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. PA-16 ; 

' 6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois ' 

- Please send me your Free booklet about ' 

i Radionic Hearing Aid. i 

1 ! 
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BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 





Pat on the Back: Please pass along 


| this bouquet to the chap who wrote the 


recent editorial in your. publication 
slugged, “Square Deal for Miners.” We 
picked this up, using the credit line, 


naturally. The reaction was widespread 
and the Mine Locals in our area had much 
favorable comment. State Senator Paul 
Wagner said he would make use of it... . 
I note a sharp improvement in Paru- 
FINDER in recent months. Keep it up. 
James F, Haas, Editor, Evening Herald, 
Shenandoah, Pa. 


The Miners' Case: Your editorial 
“Square Deal for Miners” is the first I 
ever read in a public paper defending the 
coal miners’ case. My friends agree. Well 


-do I know the torturous conditions, the 


fearful and disturbing dangers and the 
hellish surroundings inside a coal mine 
where the coal seam is no higher than your 
dining room table. 
It’s not fair for the “city slickers,” 
others, to condemn coal miners unjustly. 
Richard Furgiuele, Mentcle, Pa, 


‘ 


e « « You are asking “Where are the 
Congressmen from the mining districts?” 
On Feb. 27 I made a speech in Congress, 
copy of which I am sending. 

Thomas A, Jenkins, roth Dist. Ohio 

House of Representatives, Wash., D.C. 

| Mr. Jenkins made a notable speech 
Feb. 27 pointing to the fine record of coal 
miners under difficult conditions.—Ed. | 


Eisenhower a Kansan: Why, oh why 
do you persist in calling Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower a “Texan’’, even putting his 
picture on PATHFINDER cover as such? 
You must know that his birth in Texas 
was an accident as his parents were there 
just two years. His ancestors went to 
Kansas in 1870. 

Mrs. C. O. Griffin, Palo Alto, Calif. 


On Disloyalty, etc.: I have been a 
reader of PATHFINDER for a good many 
years and I have never found any dis- 
loyalty or disunity against the Govern- 
ment or anyone else. PATHFINDER speaks 
the truth straight from the shoulder. (See 
PATHFINDER, Mar. 19, page 24.) I would 
say to Mrs. F, M. Ripley of Winnebago, 
Minn., if _the shoe fits put it on, wear it. 

C. D. Conrad, Minerva, Ohio 


People Not Trusted: I wonder when 
the American people will grow up enough 
to be able to sit in on these three-men 
secret meetings. It seems we are old 
enough to be drafted, to pay taxes, even 
to vote but not old enough to stand the 
strain of confidence. 

David S, Baker, Clayton, Wash. 


PATHFINDER 


Mushroom Hunters: In regard to 
“Mushroom Club”, would say that the 
Milwaukee Mycological Society flourished 
for years. We used to gather mushrooms 
on Saturday and Sunday excursions into 
the country—unusual or interesting speci- 
mens were displayed at our Monday eve- 
ning meetings in our public library. 

Fred W. Friend, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dime Box Explains: According to 
PATHFINDER only $35 was collected at 
Dime Box, Tex., to fight infantile paraly- 
The actual receipts were $293.50. 

Noah Albers, Dime Box, Texas 
[We said each Dime Box resident 
contributed a dime, didn’t mean to imply 
that was the most anybody gave.—Ed. | 


sis. 


Gadget Pioneer: I have read with a 
great interest your editorial, “Gadget Pio- 
neer.” This indeed is an interesting story 
of a Nebraska boy whose contributions 
to the war effort have saved untold lives. 

Carl T. Curtis, Washington, D. C. 


e ¢ « How could a genius like Dannull 

go through the war this far, including 24 

years overseas, and never get further than 

a sergeant? That lad should be a colonel. 
Sam J. Harris, Alexandria, Va. 


Training for Peace: “We've never 
trained men for peace, so we can’t start 
now,” you say they say in your excellent 
editorial “West Point for Diplomats.” I 
hadn't heard of House Bill 1100 (I won- 
*der why), but it is the only thing outside 
government waste that has ever made me 
want to write my representative. Would 
it do any good, if I did? 

Mrs. H. A. Nickles, Mission, Kansas 

[A letter is one way to help guide 
your congressman's thinking.—Ed. | 
TS LS AR ee ae re 2 Oe oe 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities. 


omitting Mew vs rifeor™ 


And it looks as if someone’s white shoes 
are in for trouble. For the appearance of 
ordinary white leather can be damaged 
beyond repair if the surface is scaled at 
torn. But, there’s something new afoot 
in leather too—white leather that is 
white all the way through, not just on the 
surface. Asa result, white shoes are now 
being made which will stand up under 
rough treatment better than any you 
have ever seen before. 


This new all-through white leather is 
made possible by the use of TANAK* MR, 
a special melamine resin developed in 
the research laboratories of American 
Cyanamid Company. Leathers can be 
tanned with it which are not only white 
all the way through but will not darken 
with age or exposure to sunlight. More- 
over, they are highly resistant to heat 


MOLDING 


and oxidation, and are improved in tex- 
ture, fullness and wearing qualities. Nor 
is the use of TANAK MR limited to white 
leathers. Applied alone or in conjunc- 
tion with other tanning materials it 
assures improved leathers for 
many other purposes besides 
shoes—luggage, handbags, coats 
and jackets, upholstery, belts, 
gloves and a host of similar 
articles in which leather is pre- 
ferred. And because it is a syn- 
thetic product it will help to 
conserve the world’s dwindling 
supply of natural tannins while 
making this country less depend- 
ent on imported materials. 

The development of TANAK 
melamine resins for the leather 
industry is still another example 


THE FUTURE 


of the way Cyanamid research is putting 
one of the newest chemical raw ma- 
terials, melamine, to work in “molding 
the future through chemistry.” 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








\ur oY his world 


And that’s just where you are Son— 
out of this world and into another. 
Now you're on the very threshold of 
research exploring the unknown. It is 
research that finds ways to make more 
and better things for more people. 


| on is as essential as factory 
buildings or assembly lines in our 


business. 


It was in the Research Laboratories 
that General Motors men found ways 
to make our cars safer and stronger 
than ever before by exploring the 
secrets of metals. Their studies of 
fuels gave us smoother, more power- 
ful engines. Their research paved the 
way for better body finishes on our 
cars, 


These engineers pioneered better 
Every Sunday Afternoon 


GENERAL MOTORS SY MPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 


COMPLETE 





household refrigeration. They de- 
veloped an early, crude Diesel en- 
gine into one of civilization’s most 
important aids, 


And they worked on a multitude of 
other projects, which have added up 
to more and better things for more 


people. 


‘Tw the picture changed and the 
Research Laboratories, like all other 
GM divisions, threw their full en- 
ergy into the urgent jobs of war. 


Through their peacetime develop- 
ment of Ethyl they had made a great 
contribution to the high octane fuels 
that enable our warplanes to fly 
so high and fast. Continuing their 
studies into wartime, GM research 
men developed a new commercial 













process for making a promising new 
synthetic fuel, Triptane, with far 
greater power and economy than 
present day aviation gasoline. And 
they found ways to put their fully 
developed Diesel engine to work on 
thousands of tough, demanding war- 
time jobs, 


Many such instances prove that 
American skills and knowledge built 
up in peacetime are helping to win 
this war. 


Our country had this backlog of skill 
and knowledge because it was, and is, 
literally “the land of opportunity.” 
It rewarded men who did their 
best. And in the years ahead, this 
American way of working promises to 
create even greater production, with 
an ever-rising standard of living 
for all. 


(CENERAL ViOTORS 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK 
CADILLAC e 


BODY BY FISHER e¢ FRIGIDAIRE 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH 








